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THE FIELD-INGERSOLL DISCUSSION. 


An Open Letter to Robert G. Ingersoll. 


DEAR Sir: Iam glad that I know you, even though some 
of my brethren look upon you as a monster because of your 
unbelief. I shall never forget the long evening I spent at your 
house in Washington; and in what I have to say, however it 
may fail to convince you, I trust you will feel that I have not 
shown myself unworthy of your courtesy or confidence. 

Your conversation, then and at other times, interested me 
greatly. I recognized at once the elements of your power over 
large audiences, in your wit and dramatic talent — personating 
characters and imitating tones of voice and expressions of 
countenance—and your remarkable use of language, which 
even in familiar talk often rose to a high degree of eloquence. 
All this was a keen intellectual stimulus. I was, for the most 
part, a listener; but as we talked freely of religious matters, I 
protested against your unbelief as utterly without reason. Yet 
there was no offence given or taken, and we parted, I trust, 
with a feeling of mutual respect. 

Still further, we found many points of sympathy. I do not 
hesitate to say that there are many things in which I agree 
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with you, in which I love what you love and hate what you 
hate. A man’s hatreds are not the least important part of 
him; they are among the best indications of his character. 
You love truth, and hate lying and hypocrisy—all the petty 
arts and deceits of the world by which men represent them- 
selves to be other than they are—as well as the pride and 
arrogance, in which they assume superiority over their fellow- 
beings. Above all, you hate every form of injustice and op- 
pression. Nothing moves your indignation so much as ‘‘man’s 
inhumanity to man,’’ and you mutter ‘‘curses, not loud but 
deep,”’ on the whole race of tyrants and oppressors, whom you 
would sweep from the face of the earth. And yet, you do not 
hate oppression more than I, nor love liberty more. Nor will 
I admit that you have any stronger desire for that intellectual 
freedom, to the attainment of which you look forward as the 
last and greatest emancipation of mankind. 

Nor have you a greater horror of superstition. Indeed, I 
might say that you cannot have so great, for the best of all 
reasons, that you have not seen so much of it; you have not 
stood on the banks of the Ganges, and seen the Hindoos by 
tens of thousands rushing madly to throw themselves into the 
sacred river, even carrying the ashes of their dead to cast them 
upon the waters. It seems but yesterday that I was sitting on 
the back of an elephant, looking down on this horrible scene 
of human degradation. Such superstition overthrows the very 
foundations of morality. In place of the natural sense of right 
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and wrong, which is written in men’s consciences and hearts, 
it introduces an artificial standard, by which the order of things 
is totally reversed: right is made wrong, and wrong is made 
right. It makes that a virtue which is not a virtue, and that a 
crime which is nota crime. Religion consists in a round of 
observances that have no relation whatever to natural good- 
ness, but which rather exclude it by being a substitute for it. 
Penances and pilgrimages take the place of justice and mercy, 
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benevolence and charity. Such a religion, so far from being a 
purifier, is the greatest corrupter of morals; so that it is no ex- 
travagance to say of the Hindoos, who are a gentle race, that 
they might be virtuous and good if they were not so religious. 
But this colossal superstition weighs upon their very existence, 
crushing out even natural virtue. Such a religion is an im- 
measurable curse. 

I hope this language is strong enough to satisfy even your 
own intense hatred of superstition. You cannot loathe it more 
than I do. So far we agree perfectly. But unfortunately you 
do not limit your crusade to the religions of Asia, but turn the 
same style of argument against the religion of Europe and 
America, and, indeed, against the religious belief and worship 
of every country and clime. In this matter you make no dis- 
tinctions: you would sweep them all away; church and ca- 
thedral must go with the temple and the pagoda, as alike 
manifestations of human credulity, and proofs of the intellectual 
feebleness and folly of mankind. While under the impression 
of that memorable evening at your house, I took up some of 
your public addresses, and experienced a strange revulsion of 
feeling. I could hardly believe my eyes as I read, so inex- 
pressibly was I shocked. Things which I held sacred you not 
only rejected with unbelief, but sneered at with contempt. 
Your words were full of a bitterness so unlike anything I had 
heard from your lips, that I could not reconcile the two, till I 
reflected that in Robert Ingersoll (asin the most of us) there 
were two men, who were not only distinct, but contrary the 
one to the other—the one gentle and sweet-tempered; the 
other delighting in war as his native element. Between the 
two, I have a decided preference for the former. I have no 
dispute with the quiet and peaceable gentleman, whose kindly 
spirit makes sunshine in his home; but it is that other man 
over yonder, who comes forth into the arena like a gladiator, 
defiant and belligerent, that rouses my antagonism. And yer 
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I do not intend to stand up even against him; but if he will 
only szf down and listen patiently, and answer in those soft 
tones of voice which he knows so well how to use, we can have 
a quiet talk, which will certainly do him no harm, while it re- 
lieves my troubled mind. 

What then is the basis of this religion which you despise? 
At the foundation of every form of religious faith and worship, 
is the idea of God. Here you take your stand; you do not 
believe in God. Of course you do not deny absolutely the 
existence of a Creative Power: for that would be to assume a 
knowledge which no human being can possess. How small is 
the distance that we can see before us! The candle of our in- 
telligence throws its beams but a little way, beyond which the 
circle of light is compassed by universal darkness. Upon this 
no one insists more than yourself. I have heard you discourse 
upon the insignificance of man in a way to put many preachers 
toshame. I remember your illustration from the myriads of 
creatures that live on plants, from which you picked out, to 
represent human insignificance, an insect too small to be seen 
by the naked eye, whose world was a leaf, and whose life lasted 
but a single day! Surely a creature that can only be seen with 
a microscope, cannot £zow that a Creator does not exist! 

This, I must do you the justice to say, you do not affirm. 
All that you can say is, that if there be no knowledge on one 
side, neither is there on the other; that itis only a matter of 
probability ; and that, judging from such evidence as appeals 
to your senses and your understanding, you do not deeve that 
there is a God. Whether this be a reasonable conclusion or 
not, it is at least an intelligible state of mind. 

Now I am not going to argue against what the Catholics call 
“invincible ignorance’’—an incapacity on account of tempera- 
ment—for I hold that the belief in God, like the belief in all 
spiritual things, comes to some minds by a kind of intuition. 
There are natures so finely strung that thev are sensitive to 
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influences which do not touch others. You may say that it is 
mere poetical rhapsody when Shelley writes : 


‘¢ The awful shadow of some unseen power, 

Floats, though unseen, among us.” 
But there are natures which are not at all poetical or dreamy, 
only most simple and pure, which, in moments of spiritual ex- 
altation, are almost concious of a Presence that is not of this 
world. But this, which is a matter of experience, will have no 
weight with those who do not have that experience. For the 
present, therefore, I would not be swayed one particle by mere 
sentiment, but look at the question in the cold light of reason 
alone. 

The idea of God is, indeed, the grandest and most awful 
that can be entertained by the human mind. Its very great- 
ness overpowers us, so that it seems impossible that such a 
Being should exist. But if it is hard to conceive of Infinity, it 
is still harder to get any intelligible explanation of the present 
order of things without admitting the existence of an intelligent 
Creator and Upholder of all. Galileo, when he swept the sky 
with his telescope, traced the finger of God in every movement 
of the heavenly bodies. Napoleon, when the French savants 
on the voyage to Egypt argued that there was no God, dis- 
dained any other answer than to point upward to the stars and 
ask, ‘‘Who made all these?’’ This is the first question, and 
it is the last. The farther we go, the more we are forced to 
one conclusion. No man ever studied nature with a more 
simple desire to know the truth than Agassiz, and yet the more 
he explored, the more he was startled as he found himself con- 
stantly face to face with the evidences of MIND. 
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Do you say this is ‘‘a great mystery,’’ meaning that it is 
something that we do not know anything about? Of course, 
it is ‘‘a mystery.’’ But do you think to escape mystery by 
denying the Divine existence? You only exchange one mys- 


tery for another. The first of all mysteries is, not that God 
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exists, but that we exist. Here we are. How did we come 
here? We go back to our ancestors; but that does not take 
away the difficulty ; it only removes it farther off. Once begin 
to climb the stairway of past generations, and you will find 
that it is a Jacob’s ladder, on which you mount higher and 
higher until you step into the very presence of the Almighty. 

But even if we know that there is a God, what can we know 
of His character? You say, ‘‘God is whatever we conceive 
Him to be." We frame an image of Deity out of our con- 
sciousness—it is simply a reflection of our own personality, 
cast upon the sky like the image seen in the Alps in certain 
states of the atmosphere—and then fall down and worship that 
which we have created, not indeed with our hands, but out of 
our minds. This may be true to some extent of the gods of 
mythology, but not of the God of Nature, who is as inflexible 
as Nature itself You might as well say that the laws of nature 
are whatever we imagine them to be. But we do not go far 
before we find that, instead of being pliant to our will, they are 
rigid and inexorable, and we dash ourselves against them to 
our own destruction. So God does not bend to human thought 
any more than to human will. The more we study Him the 
more we find that He is z0f what we imagined him to be; that 
He is far greater than any image of Him that we could frame. 

But, after all, you rejoin that the conception of a Supreme 
Being is merely an abstract idea, of no practical importance, 
with no bearing upon human life. I answer, it is of immeasur- 
able importance. Let go the idea of God, and you have let 
go the highest moral restraint. There is no Ruler above man ; 
he is a law unto himself—a law which is as impotent to pro- 
duce order, and to hold society together, as man is with his 
little hands to hold the stars in their courses. 

I know how you reason against the Divine existence from 
the moral disorder of the world. The argument is one that 
takes strong hold of the imagination, and may be used with 
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tremendous effect. You set forth in colors none too strong 
the injustice that prevails in the relations of men to one another 
—the inequalities of society; the haughtiness of the rich and 
the misery of the poor; you draw lurid pictures of the vice and 
crime which run riot in the great capitals which are the centres 
of civilization ; and when you have wound up your audience to 
the highest pitch, you ask, ‘‘ How can it be that there is a just 
God in heaven, who looks down upon the earth and sees all 
this horrible confusion, and yet does not lift His hand to 
avenge the innocent or punish the guilty?’’ To this I will 
make but one answer: Does it convimce yourself? I do not 
mean to imply that you are conscious of insincerity. But an 
orator is sometimes carried away by his own eloquence, and 
states things more strongly than he would in his cooler mo- 
ments. So I venture to ask: With all your tendency to skep- 
ticism, do you really believe that there is no moral government 
of the world —no Power behind nature ‘‘ making for righteous- 
ness?’’ Are there no retributions in history? When Lincoln 
stood on the field of Gettysburg, so lately drenched with blood, 
and, reviewing the carnage of that terrible day, accepted it as 
the punishment of our national sins, was it a mere theatrical 
flourish in him to lift his hand to heaven, and exclaim, ‘‘Just 
and true are Thy ways, Lord God Almighty !”’ 

Having settled it to your own satisfaction that there is no 
God, you proceed in the same easy way to dispose of that 
other belief which lies at the foundation of all religion—the 
immortality of the soul. With an air of modesty and diffidence 
that would carry an audience by storm, you confess your igno- 
rance of what, perhaps, others are better acquainted with, 
when you say, ‘‘ This world is all that 7 know anything about, 
so far as I recollect.’ This is very wittily put, and some may 
suppose it contains an argument; but do you really mean to 
say that you do not kzow anything except what you ‘‘recol- 
lect,’’ or what you have seen with your eyes? Perhaps you 
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never saw your grandparents; but have you any more doubt 
of their existence than of that of your father and mother whom 
you did see? 

Here, as when you speak of the existence of God, you care- 
fully avoid any positive affirmation: you neither affirm nor 
deny. You are ready for whatever may ‘‘turn up.’’ In your 
jaunty style, if you find yourself hereafter in some new and 
unexpected situation, you will accept it and make the best of it, 
and be ‘‘as ready as the next man to enter on any remunera- 
tive occupation !’’ 

But while airing this pleasant fancy, you plainly regard the 
hope of another life as a beggar’s dream—the momentary illu- 
sion of one who, stumbling along life’s highway, sets him down 
by the roadside, footsore and weary, cold and hungry, and falls 
asleep, and dreams of a time when he shall have riches and 
plenty. Poor creature! let him dream ; it helps him to forget 
his misery, and may give him a little courage for his rude 
awaking to the hard reality of life. But it is all a dream, which 
dissolves in thin air, and floats away and disappears. This 
illustration I do not take from you, but simply choose to set 
forth what (as I infer from the sentences above quoted and 
many like expressions) may describe, not unfairly, your state 
of mind. Your treatment of the subject is one of trifling. You 
do not speak of it in a serious way, but lightly and flippantly, 
as if it were all a matter of fancy and conjecture, and not wor- 
thy of sober consideration. 

Now, does it never occur to you that there is something very 
cruel in this treatment of the belief of your fellow-creatures, on 
whose hope of another life hangs all that relieves the darkness 
of their present existence? To many of them life is a burden to 
carry, and they need all the helps to carry it that can be found 
in reason, in philosophy, orin religion. But what support does 
your hollowcreed supply? You area man of warm heart, of the 
tenderest sympathies. Those who know you best, and love 
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you most, tell me that you cannot bear the sight of suffering 
even in animals ; that your natural sensibility is such that you 
find no pleasure in sports, in hunting or fishing ; to shoot a 
robin would make you feel like a murderer. If you see a poor 
man in trouble your first impulse is to help him. You cannot 
see a child in tears but you want to take up the little fellow in 
your arms, and make him smile again. And yet, with all your 
sensibility, you hold the most remorseless and pitiless creed in 
the world—a creed in which there is not a gleam of mercy or 
of hope. A mother has lost her only son. She goes to his 
grave and throws herself upon it, the very picture of woe. 
One thought only keeps her from despair: it is that beyond 
this life there is a world where she may once more clasp her 
boy in her arms. What will you say to that mother? You 
are silent, and your silence is a sentence of death to her hopes. 
By that grave you cannot speak ; for if you were to open your 
lips and tell that mother what you really believe, it would be 
that her son is blotted out of existence, and that she can never 
look upon his face again. Thus with your iron heel do you 
trample down and crush the last hope of a broken heart. 

When such sorrow comes to you, you feel it as keenly as any 
man. With your strong domestic attachments one cannot pass 
out of your little circle without leaving a great void in your 
heart, and your grief is as eloquent as it ishopeless. No sadder 
words ever fell from human lips than these, spoken over the 
coffin of one to whom you were tenderly attached : ‘‘ Life is but 
a narrow vale, between the cold and barren peaks of two eter- 
nities !’? This is adoom of annihilation, which strikes a chill to 
the stoutest heart. Even you must envy the faith which, as it 
looks upward, s:es those ‘‘ peaks of two eternities,’’ not ‘‘cold 
and barren,’’ but warm with the glow of the setting sun, which 
gives promise of a happier to-morrow ! 

I think I hear you say, ‘‘So might it be! Would that I 
could believe it !’’ for no one recognizes more the emptiness of 
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lifeas itis. I do not forget the tone in which you said: “‘ Life 
is very sad to me; it is very pitiful ; there isn’t much to it.”’ 
True indeed ! With your belief, or want of belief, there is very 
little to it ; and if this were all, it would bea fair question wheth- 
er life were worth living. In the name of humanity, let us cling 
to all that is left us that can bring a ray of hope into its dark- 
ness, and thus lighten its otherwise impenetrable gloom. 

I observe that you not unfrequently entertain yourself and 
your audiences by caricaturing certain doctrines of the Christian 
religion. The ‘‘ Atonement,’’ as you look upon it, is simply 
‘‘ punishing the wrong man’’—letting the guilty escape and 
putting the innocent to death. This is vindicating justice by 
permitting injustice. But is there not another side to this? 
Does not the idea of sacrifice run through human life, and enno- 
ble human character? You seea mother denying herself for her 
children, foregoing every comfort, enduring every hardship, till 
at last, worn out by her labor and her privation, she folds her 
hands upon her breast. May it not be said truly that she gzves 
her life for the life of her children? History 1s full of sacrifice, 
and it is the best part of history. I will not speak of ‘‘ the noble 
army of martyrs,’’ but of heroes who have died for their country 





or for liberty—what is it but this element of devotion for the 
good of others that gives such glory to their immortal names? 
How then should it be thought a thing without reason that a 
Deliverer of the race should give His life for the life of the world? 

So, too, you find a subject for caricature in the doctrine of 
‘‘Regeneration.’’ But what is regeneration but a change of 
character shown ina change of life? Is that so very absurd ? 
Have you never seen a drunkard reformed? Have you never 
seen a man of impure life, who, after running his evil course, 
had, like the prodigal, ‘‘ come to himself’’—that is, awakened 
to his shame, and turning from it, come back to the path of 
purity, and finally regained a true and noble manhood? Prob- 
ably you would admit this, but say that the change was the 
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result of reflection, and of the man’s own strength of will. 
The doctrine of regeneration only adds to the will of man the 
power of God. We believe that man is weak, but that God is 
mighty ; and that when man tries to raise himself, an arm is 
stretched out to lifthim up to a height which he could not 
attain alone. Sometimes one who has led the worst life, after 
being plunged into such remorse and despair that he feels as if 
he were enduring the agonies of hell, turns back and takes 
another course: he becomes ‘‘a new creature,’? whom his 
friends can hardly recognize as he ‘‘sits clothed and in his 
right mind.’’ The change is from darkness to light, from 
death to life ; and he who has known but one such case will 
never say that the language is too strong which describes that 
man as ‘‘ born again.”’ 

If you think that I pass lightly over these doctrines, not 
bringing out all the meaning which they bear, I admit it. Jam 
not writing an essay in theology, but would only show, in pass- 
ing, by your favorite method of illustration, that the principles 
involved are the same with which you are familiar in every- 
day life. 

But the doctrine which excites your bitterest animosity is 
that of Future Retribution. The prospect of another life, 
reaching on into an unknown futurity, you would contemplate 
with composure were it not for the dark shadow hanging over 
it. But to live only to suffer; to live when asking to die; to 
‘long for death, and not be able to find it’’—is a prospect 
which arouses the anger of one who would look with calmness 
upon death as an eternal sleep. The doctrine loses none of its 
terrors in passing through your hands; for it is one of the 
means by which you work upon the feelings of your hearers. 
You pronounce it ‘‘the most horrible belief that ever entered 
the human mind: that the Creator should bring beings into 
existence to destroy them! This would make Him the most 
fearful tyrant in the universe—a Moloch devouring his own 
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children !’? I shudder when I recall the fierce energy with 
which you spoke as you said, ‘‘ Such a God I hate with all the 
intensity of my being !”’ 

But gently, gently, Sir! We will let this burst of fury pass 
before we resume the conversation. When you area little more 
tranquil, I would modestly suggest that perhaps you are fighting 
a figment of your imagination. I never heard of any Christian 
teacher who said that ‘*the Creator brought beings into the 
world to destroy them!’’ Is it not better to moderate yourself 
to exact statements, especially when, with all modifications, the 
subject is one to awaken a feeling the most solemn and profound ? 

Now I am not going to enter into a discussion of this doc- 
trine. I will not quote a single text. I only ask you whether 
it is nota scientific truth that the effec? of everything which is 
of the nature of a cause is eternal. Science has opened our 
eyes to some very strange facts in nature. The theory of vi- 
brations is carried by the physicists to an alarming extent. 
They tell us that it is literally and mathematically true that you 
cannot throw a ball in the air but it shakes the solar system. 
Thus all things act upon all. What is true in space may be 
true in time, and the law of physics may hold in the spiritual 
realm. When the soul of man departs out of the body, being 
released from the grossness of the flesh, it may enter ona life 
a thousand times more intense than this: in which it will not 
need the dull senses as avenues of knowledge, because the 
spirit itself will be all eye, all ear, all intelligence ; while mem- 
ory, like an electric flash, will in an instant bring the whole of 
the past into view ; and the moral sense will be quickened as 
never before. Here then we have all the conditions of retribu- 
tion —a world which, however shadowy it may be seem, is yet 
as real as the homes and habitations and activities of our pres- 
ent state ; with memory trailing the deeds of a lifetime behind 
it, and conscience, more inexorable than any judge, giving its 
solemn and final verdict. 
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With such conditions assumed, let us take a case which 
would awaken your just indignation—that of a selfish, hard- 
| hearted, and cruel man; who sacrifices the interests of every- 
! body to his own; who grinds the faces of the poor, robbing 
' the widow and the orphan of their little all ; and who, so far 
from making restitution, dies with his ill-gotten gains held fast 
in his clenched hand. How long must the night be to sleep 
away the memory of such a hideous life? If he wakes, will 
not the recollection cling to him still? Are there any waters of 
oblivion that can cleanse his miserable soul? If not—if he 
cannot forget—surely he cannot forgive himself for the base- 
ness which now he has no opportunity to repair. Here, then, 
is a retribution which is inseparable from his being, which is a 
part of his very existence. The undying memory brings the 
undying pain. 

Take another case—alas! too sadly frequent. A man of 
pleasure betrays a young, innocent, trusting woman by the 
promise of his love, and then casts her off, leaving her to sink 
down, down, through every degree of misery and shame, till 
she is lost in depths, which plummet never sounded, and dis- 
appears. Is he not to suffer for this poor creature’s ruin? 
Can he rid himself of it by fleeing beyond ‘‘ that bourne from 
whence no traveler returns’’ ? Not unless he can flee from 
himself: for in the lowest depths of the under-world —a world 
in which the sun never shines—that image will still pursue 
him. As he wanders in its gloomy shades a pale form glides 
by him like an affrighted ghost. The face is the same, beautt- 
ful even in its sorrow, but with a look upon it as of one who 
has already suffered an eternity of woe. In an instant all the 
past comes back again. He sees the young, unblessed mother 
wandering in some lonely place, that only the heavens may 
witness her agony and her despair. There he sees her holding 
up in her arms the babe that had no right to be born, and call- 
ing upon God to judge her betrayer. How far in the future 
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must he travel to forget that look? Is there any escape except 
by plunging into the gulf of annihilation? 

Thus far in this paper I have taken a tone of defence. But 
I donot admit that the Christian religion needs any apology,— 
it needs only to be rightly understood to furnish its own com- 
plete vindication. Instead of considering its ‘‘ evidences,”’ 
which is but going round the outer walls, let us enter the gates 
of the temple and see whatis within. Here we find something 
better than ‘‘ towers and bulwarks’’ in the character of Him 
who is the Founder of our Religion, and not its Founder only, 
but its very core and being. Christ zs Christianity. Not only 
is He the Great Teacher, but the central subject of what He 
taught, so that the whole stands or falls with Him. 

In our first conversation, I observed that, with all your sharp 
comments on things sacred, you professed great respect for the 
ethics of Christianity, and for its author. ‘‘ Make the Sermon 
on the Mount your religion,’’ you said, ‘‘ and there I am with 
you.’”’ Very well! So far, so good. And now, if you will 
go a little further, you may find still more food for reflection. 

All who have made a study of the character and teachings of 
Christ, even those who utterly deny the supernatural, stand in 
awe and wonder before the gigantic figure which is here re- 
vealed. Renan closes his ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ with this as the 
result of his long study: ‘‘Jesus will never be surpassed. His 
worship will be renewed without ceasing ; his story [légende] 
will draw tears from beautiful eyes without end ; his sufferings 
will touch the finest natures ; ALL THE AGES WILL PROCLAIM 
THAT AMONG THE SONS OF MEN THERE HAS NOT RISEN A 
GREATER THAN JEsuS;’’ while Rousseau closes his immortal 
eulogy by saying, ‘‘ SOCATES DIED LIKE A PHILOSOPHER, 
BUT JESUS CHRIST LIKE A Gop !”’ 

Here is an argument for Christianity to which I pray you to 
address yourself. As you do not believe in miracles, and are 
ready to explain everything by natural causes, I beg you to 
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tell us how came it to pass that a Hebrew peasant, born among 
the hills of Judea, had a wisdom above that of Socrates or 
Plato, of Confucious or Buddha? This is the greatest of mira- 
cles, that such a Being has lived and died on the earth. 

Since this is the chief argument for Religion, does it not be- 
come one who undertakes to destroy it to set himself first to 
this central position, instead of wasting his time on mere out- 
posts? When you next address one of the great audiences 
that hang upon your words, is it unfair to ask that you lay 
aside such familiar topics as Miracles or Ghosts, or a reply to 
Talmage, and tell us what you think of Jesus CurisT ; whether 
you look upon Him as an impostor, or merely as a dreamer— 
a mild and harmless enthusiast ; or are you ready to acknowl- 
edge that He is entitled to rank among the great teachers of 
mankind? 

But if you are compelled to admit the greatness of Christ, 
you take your revenge on the Apostles, whom you do not hes- 
itate to say that you ‘‘don’t think much of.’’ In fact, you 
set them down in a most peremptory way as ‘‘a poor lot.’’ It 
did seem rather an unpromising ‘‘lot,’’ that of a boat-load of 
fishermen, from which to choose the apostles of a religion— 
almost as unpromising as it was to take a rail-splitter to be 
the head of a nation in the greatest crisis of its history! But 
perhaps in both cases there was a wisdom higher than ours, 
that chose better than we. It might puzzle even you to give a 
better definition of religion than this of the Apostle James: 
‘‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this : to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world ;’ or to find among 
those sages of antiquity, with whose writings you are familiar, 
a more complete and perfect delineation of that which is the 
essence of all goodness and virtue, than Paul’s description of 
the charity which ‘‘suffereth long and is kind ;’’ or to find in 
the sayings of Confucius or of Buddha anything more sublime 
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than this aphorism of John: ‘‘ God is love, and he that dwell- 
eth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’’ 

And here you must allow me to make a remark, which is 
not intended as a personal retort, but simply in the interest of 
that truth which we both profess to seek, and to count worth 
more than victory. Your language is too sweeping to indicate 
the careful thinker, who measures his words and weighs them 
in a balance. Your lectures remind me of the pictures of 
Gustave Doré, who preferred to paint on a large canvas, with 
figures as gigantesque as those of Michael Angelo in his Last 
Judgment. The effect is very powerful, but if he had softened 
his colors a little,—if there were a few delicate touches, a 
mingling of light and shade, as when twilight is stealing over 
the earth,—the landscape would be more true to nature. So, 
believe me, your words would be more weighty if they were 
not so strong. But whenever you touch upon religion you 
seem to lose control of yourself, and a vindictive feeling takes 
possession of you, which causes you to see things so distorted 
from their natural appearance that you cannot help running 
into the broadest caricature. You swing your sentences as the 
woodman swings his axe. Of course, this ‘‘slashing’’ style is 
very effective before a popular audience, which does not care 
for nice distinctions, or for evidence that has to be sifted and 
weighed ; but wants opinions off hand, and likes to have its 
prejudices and hatreds echoed back ina ringing voice. This 
carries the crowd, but does not convince the philosophic mind. 
The truth-seeker cannot cut a road through the forest with | 
sturdy blows; he hasa hidden path to trace, and must pick 
his way with slow and cautious step to find that which is more 
precious than gold. 

But if it were possible for you to sweep away the ‘‘ evidences 
of Christianity,’’ you have not swept away Christianity itself ; 
it still lives, not only in tradition, but in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, entwined with all that is sweetest in their domestic life, 
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from which it must be torn out with unsparing hand before it 
can be exterminated. To begin with, you turn your back 
upon history. All that men have done and suffered for the 
sake of religion was folly. The Pilgrims, who crossed the sea 
to find freedom to worship God in the forests of the New 
World, were miserable fanatics. There is no more place in 
the world for heroes and martyrs. He who sacrifices his life 
for a faith, or an idea, isa fool. The only practical wisdom is 
to have a sharp eye to the main chance. If you keep on in 
this work of demolition, you will soon destroy all our ideals. 
Family life withers under the cold sneer—half pity and half 
scorn—with which you look down on household worship. 
Take from our American firesides such scenes as that pictured 
in the Cotter’s Saturday Night, and you have taken from them 
their most sacred hours and their tenderest memories. 

The same destructive spirit which intrudes into our domes- 
tic as well as our religious life, would take away the beauty of 
our villages as well as the sweetness of our homes. In the 
weary round of a week of toil, there comes an interval of rest; 
the laborer lays down his burden, and for a few hours breathes 
aserener air. The Sabbath morning has come: 


‘‘ Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


At the appointed hour the bell rings across the valley, and — 
sends its echoes among the hills; and from all the roads the 
people come trooping to the village church. Here they gather, 
old and young, rich and poor; and as they join in the same 
act of worship, feel that God is the maker of them all? Is 
there in our national life any influence more elevating than 
this—one which tends more to bring a community together; 
to promote neighborly feeling; to refine the manners of the 
people; to breed true courtesy, and all that makes a Christian 
village different from a cluster of Indian wigwams—a civilized 
community different from a tribe of savages? 
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All this you would destroy : you would abolish the Sabbath, 
or have it turned into a holiday ; you would tear down the old 
church, so full of tender associations of the living and the dead, 
or at least have it ‘‘ razeed,”’ cutting off the tall spire that points 
upward to heaven; and the interior you would turn into an 
Assembly room—a place of entertainment, where the young 
people could have their merry-makings, except perchance in 
the warm Summer-time, when they could dance on the village 
green! So far you would have gained your object. But would 
that be a more orderly community, more refined or more truly 
happy? 

You may think this a mere sentiment—that we care more for 
the picturesque than for the true. But there is one result which 
is fearfully real : the destructive creed, or no creed, which de- 
spoils our churches and our homes, attacks society in its first 
principles by taking away the support of morality. I do not 
believe that general morality can be upheld without the sanc- 
tions of religion. There may be individuals of great natural 
force of character, who can stand alone—men of superior intel- 
lect and strong will. But in general human nature is weak, 
and virtue is not the spontaneous growth of childish innocence. 
Men do not become pure and good by instinct. Character, like 
mind, has to be developed by education ; and it needs all the 
elements of strength which can be given it, from without as well 
as from within, from the government of man and the govern- 
ment of God. To let go of these restraints is a peril to public 
morality. 

You feel strong in the strength of a robust manhood, well 
poised in body and mind, and in the centre of a happy home, 
where loving hearts cling to you like vines round the oak. But 
many to whom you speak are quite otherwise, You address 
thousands of young men who have come out of country homes, 
where they have been brought up in the fear of God, and have 
heard the morning and evening prayer. They come into a city 
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full of temptations, but are restrained from evil by the thought 
of father and mother, and reverence for Him who is the Father 
of us all—a feeling which, though it may not have taken the 
form ofany profession, is yet at the bottom of their hearts, and 
keeps them from many a wrong and wayward step. A young 
man, who is thus ‘‘ guarded and defended’’ as by unseen 
angels, some evening when he feels very lonely, is invited to 
‘‘eo and hear Ingersoll,’ and for a couple of hours listens to 
your caricatures of religion, with descriptions of the prayers 
and the psalm-singing, illustrated by devout grimaces and nasal 
tones, which set the house in roars of laughter, and are received 
with tumultuous applause. When itis all over, and the young 
man finds himself again under the flaring lamps of the city 
streets, he is conscious of a change ; the faith of his childhood 
has been rudely torn from him, and with it ‘‘a glory has passed 
away from the earth ;’’ the Bible which his mother gave him, 
the morning that he came away, is ‘‘a mass of fables ;’’ the 
sentence which she wished him to hang on the wall, ‘‘ Thou, 
God, seest me,’’ has lost its power, for there is no God that 
sees him, no moral government, no law and no retribution. 
So he reasons as he walks slowly homeward, meeting the 
temptations which haunt these streets at night— temptations 
from which he has hitherto turned with a shudder, but which 
he now meets with a diminished power of resistance. Have 
you done that young man any good in taking from him what 
he held sacred before? Have you not left him morally weak- 
ened? From sneering at religion, it is but a step to sneering 
at morality, and then but one step more to a vicious and _ prof- 
ligate career. Howare you going to stop this downward tend- 
ency? When you have stripped him of former restraints, do 
you leave him anything in their stead, except indeed a sense of 
honor, self-respect, and self-interest?— worthy motives, no 
doubt, but all too feeble to withstand the fearful temptations 
that assail him. Is the chance of his resistance as good as it 
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was before? Watch him as he goes along that street at mid- 
night! He passes by the places of evil resort, of drinking and 
gambling —those open mouths of hell; he hears the sound of 
music and dancing, and for the first time pauses to listen. How 
long will it be before he will venture in? 

With such dangers in his path, it is a grave responsibility to 
loosen the restraints which hold such a young man to virtue. 
These gibes and sneers which you utter so lightly, may havea 
' sad echo in a lost character and a wretched life. Many a young 
man has been thus taunted until he has pushed off from the 
shore, under the idea of gaining his ‘‘liberty,’’ and ventured 
into the rapids, only to be carried down the stream, and left a 
wreck in the whirlpool below. 

You tell me that your object is to drive fear out of the world. 
That is a noble ambition; if you succeed, you will be indeed a 
deliverer. Of course you mean only irrational fears. You 
would not have men throw off the fear of violating the laws of 
nature; for that would lead to incalculable misery. You aim 
only at the terrors born of ignorance and superstition. But 
how are you going to get rid of these? You trust to the pro- 
gress of science, which has dispelled so many fears arising from 
physical phenomena, by showing that calamities ascribed to 
spiritual agencies are explained by natural causes. But science 
can only goa certain way, beyond which we come into the 
sphere of the unknown, where all is dark as before. How can 
you relieve the fears of others — indeed how can you rid your- 
self of fear, believing as you do that there is no Power above 
which can help you in any extremity ; that you are the sport 
of accident, and may be dashed in pieces by the blind agency 
' of nature? If I believed this, I should feel that I was in the 
grasp of some terrible machinery which was crushing me to 
atoms, with no possibility of escape. 

Not so does Religion leave man here on the earth, helpless 
and hopeless — in abject terror, as he is in utter darkness as to 
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bis fate— but opening the heaven above him, it discovers a 
Great Intelligence, compassing all things, seeing the end from | 
the beginning, and ordering our little lives so that even the 
trials that we bear, as they call out the finer elements of char- 
acter, conduce to our future happiness. God is our Father. 
We look up into His face with childlike confidence, and find 
that ‘‘ His service is perfect freedom.’ ‘‘ Love casts out fear.”’ 
That, I beg to assure you, is the way, and the only way, by 
which man can be delivered from those fears by which he is all 
his lifetime subject to bendage. 

In your attacks upon Religion you do violence to your own 
manliness. Knowing you as I do, I feel sure that you do not 
realize where your blows fall, or whom they wound, or you 
would not use your weapons so freely. The faiths of men are 
as sacred as the most delicate manly or womanly sentiments of 
love and honor. They are dear as the beloved faces that have 
passed from our sight. I should think myseif wanting in re- 
spect to the memory of my father and mother if I could speak 
lightly of the faith in which they lived and died. Surely this 
must be mere thoughtlessness, for I cannot believe that you 
find pleasure in giving pain. I have not forgotten the gentle 
hand that was laid upon your shoulder, and the gentle voice 
which said, ‘‘ Uncle Robert wouldn’t hurt a fly.’”’ And yet 
you bruise the tenderest sensibilities, and trample down what 
is most cherished by millions of sisters and daughters and 
mothers, little heeding that you are sporting with ‘‘ human 
creatures’ lives.’’ 

You are waging a hopeless war—a war in which you are 
certain only of defeat. The Christian Religion began to be 
nearly two thousand years before you and I were born, and it 
will live two thousand years after we are dead. Why is it that 
it lives on and on, while nations and kingdoms perish? Is not 
this ‘‘the survival of the fittest?’’ Contend against it with all 
your wit and eloquence, you will fail, as all have failed before 
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you. You cannot fight against the instincts of aumanity. It 
is as natural for men to look up to a Higher Power as it is to 
look up to the stars. Tell them that there isno God! You 
might as wel tell them that there is no Sun in heaven, even 
while on that central light and heat all life on earth depends. 

I do not presume to think that I have convinced you, or 
changed your opinion; but it 1s always right to appeal to a 
man’s ‘‘sober second thought’’—to that better judgment that 
comes with increasing knowledge and advancing years ; and I 
will not give up hope that you will yet see things more clearly, 
and recognize the mistake you have made in not distinguishing 
Religion from Superstition—two things as far apart as ‘‘ the 
hither from the utmost pole.’’ Superstition is the greatest 
enemy of Religion. It 1s the nightmare of the mind, filling it 
with all imaginable terrors—a black cloud which broods over 
half the world. Against this you may well invoke the light of 
science to scatter its darkness. Whoever helps to sweep it 
away, is a benefactor of his race. But when this is done, and 
the moral atmosphere is made pure and sweet, then you as 
well as we may be conscious of a new Presence coming into 
the hushed and vacant air, as Religion, daughter of the skies, 
descends to earth to bring peace and good will to men. 


HENRY M. FIELD. 


A REPLY TO THE REV. HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. 


** Doubt is called the beacon of the wise.’ 


My Dear Mr. FIELD: 

I answer your letter because it is manly, candid and gener- 
ous. It is not often that a minister of the gospel of universai 
benevolence speaks of an unbeliever except in terms of re- 
proach, contempt and hatred. The meek are often malicious. 
The statement in your letter, that some of your brethren look 
upon me as a monster on account of my unbelief, tends to show 
that those who love God are not always the friends of their 
fellow-men. 

Is it not strange that people who admit that they cught to 
be eternally damned, that they are by nature totally depraved, 
and that there is no soundness or health in them, can be so 
arrogantly egotistic as to look upon others as ‘‘monsters’’ ? 
And yet ‘‘ some of your brethren,’’ who regard unbelievers as 
infamous, rely for salvation entirely on the goodness of an- 
other, and expect to receive as alms an eternity of joy. 

The first question that arises between us, is as to the inno- 
cence of honest error—as to the right to express an honest 
thought. 

You must know that perfectly honest men differ on many 
important subjects. Some believe in free trade, others are the 
advocates of protection. There are honest Democrats and 
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sincere Republicans. How do you account for these differ- 
ences’? Educated men, presidents of colleges, cannot agree 
upon questions capable of solution—questions that the mind 
can grasp, concerning which the evidence is open to all and 
«where the facts can be with accuracy ascertained. Howdo you 
explain this? Ifsuch differences can exist consistently with 
the good faith of those who differ, can you not conceive of 
honest people entertaining different views on subjects about 
which nothing can be positively known? 

You do not regard me asamonster. ‘‘ Some of your breth- 
ren’’ do. How do you account for this difference? Of 
course, your brethren—their hearts having been softened by 
the Presbyterian God—are governed by charity and love. 
They do not regard me asa monster because I have committed 
an infamous crime, but simply for the reason that I have ex- 
pressed my honest thoughts. 

What should I have done? I have read the Bible with 
great care, and the conclusion has forced itself upon my mind 
not only that it is not inspired, but that it is not true. Was it 
my duty to speak or act contrary to this conclusion? Was it 
my duty to remain silent? If I had been untrue to myself, if 
I had joined the majority,—if I had declared the book to be 
the inspired word of God,— would your brethren still have re- 
garded me as a monster? Has religion had control of the 
world so long that an honest man seems monstrous ? 

According to your creed—according to your Bible—the 
same Being who made the mind of man, who fashioned every 
brain, and sowed within those wondrous fields the seeds of 
every thought and deed, inspired the Bible’s every word, and 
gave it as a guide to all the world. Surely the book should 
satisfy the brain. And yet, there are millions who do not be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Scriptures. Some of the greatest 
and best have held the claim of inspiration in contempt. No 
Presbyterian ever stood higher in the realm of thought than 
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Humboldt. He was familiar with Nature from sands to stars, 
and gave his thoughts, his discoveries and conclusions, ‘‘ more 
precious than the tested gold,” to all mankind. Yet he not 
only rejected the religion of your brethren, but denied the ex- 
istence of their God. Certainly, Charles Darwin was one of 
the greatest and purest of men,—as free from prejudice as the 
mariner’s compass,—desiring only to find amid the mists and 
clouds of ignorance the star of truth. No man ever exerted a 
greater influence on the intellectual world. His discoveries, 
carried to their legitimate conclusion, destroy the creeds and 
sacred Scriptures of mankind. In the light of ‘‘ Natural Selec- 
tion,” ‘‘The Survival of the Fittest,’’ and ‘‘ The Origin of 
Species,’” even the Christian religion becomes a gross and 
cruel superstition. Yet Darwin was an honest, thoughtful, 
brave and generous man. 

Compare, I beg of you, these men, Humboldt and Darwin, 
with the founders of the Presbyterian Church. Read the life 
of Spinoza, the loving pantheist, and then that of John Calvin, 
and tell me, candidly, which, in your opinion, was a ‘‘ monster.” 
Even your brethren do not claim that men are to be eternally 
punished for having been mistaken as to the truths of geology, 
astronomy, or mathematics. A man may deny the rotundity 
and rotation of the earth, laugh at the attraction of gravitation, 
scout the nebular hypothesis, and hold the multiplication table 
in abhorrence, and yet join at last the angelic choir. I insist 
upon the same freedom of thought in all departments of hu- 
man knowledge. Reason is the supreme and final test. 

If God has made a revelation to man, it must have been ad- 
dressed to his reason. There is no other faculty that could 
even decipher the address. I admit that reason is a small and 
feeble flame, a flickering torch by stumblers carried in the star- 
less night,— blown and flared by passion’s storm,—and yet it 
is the only light. Extinguish that, and nought remains. 

You draw a distinction between what you are pleased to call 
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‘superstition ’’ and religion. You are shocked at the Hindoo 
mother when she gives her child to death at the supposed com- 
mand of her God. What do you think of Abraham, of 
Jephthah? What is your opinion of Jehovah himself? Is not 
the sacrifice of a child to a phantom as horrible in Palestine as 
in India? Why should a God demand a sacrifice from man ? 
Why should the infinite ask anything from the finite? Should 
the sun beg of the glow-worm, and should the momentary 
spark excite the envy of the source of light? 

You must remember that the Hindoo mother believes that 
her child will be forever blest — that it will become the especial 
care of the God to whom it has been given. This is a sacrifice 
chrough a false belief on the part of the mother. She breaks 
her heart for the love of her babe. But what do you think of 
the Christian mother who expects to be happy in heaven, with 
her child a convict in the eternal prison—a prison in which 
none die, and from which none escape? What do you say of 
those Christians who believe that they, in heaven, will be so 
filled with ecstasy that all the loved of earth will be forgotten — 
that all the sacred relations of life, and all the passions of the 
heart, will fade and die, so that they will look with stony, un- 
replying, happy eyes upon the miseries of the lost ? 

You have laid down a rule by which superstition can be dis- 
tinguished from religion. Itis this: ‘‘It makes that a crime 
which is not a crime, and that a virtue which is not a virtue.’’ 
Let us test your religion by this rule. 

Is it a crime to investigate, to think, to reason, to observe ? 
Is ita crime to be governed by that which to you is evidence, 
and is it infamous to express your honest thought? There is 
also another question: Is credulity a virtue? Is the open 
mouth of ignorant wonder the only entrance to Paradise? 

According to your creed, those who believe are to be saved, 
and those who do not believe are to be eternally lost. When 
you condemn men to everlasting pain for unbelief—that is to 
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say, for acting in accordance with that which is evidence to 
them —do you not make that a crime which is not a crime? 
And when you reward men with an eternity of joy for simply 
believing that which happens to be in accord with their minds, 
do you not make that a virtue which is not a virtue? In other 
words, do you not bring your own religion exactly within your 
own definition of superstition ? 

The truth is, that no one can justly be held responsible for 
his thoughts. The brain thinks without asking our consent. 
We believe, or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. 
Belief is a result. It is the effect of evidence upon the mind. 
The scales turn in spite of him who watches. There is no 
opportunity of being honest or dishonest in the formation of an 
opinion. The conclusion is entirely independent of desire. 
We must believe, or we must doubt, in spite of what we wisn. 

That which must be, has the right to be. 

We think in spite of ourselves. The brain thinks as the 
heart beats, as the eyes see, as the blood pursues its course in 
the old accustomed ways. 

The question then is, not have we the nght to think,— that 
being a necessity,—but have we the right to express our 
honest thoughts? You certainly have the right to express 
yours, and you have exercised that right. Some of your 
brethren, who regard me as a monster, have expressed theirs. 
The question now is, have I the right to express mine? In 
other words, have I the right to answer your letter? To make 
that a crime in me which is a virtue in you, certainly comes 
within your definition of superstition. To exercise a right 
yourself which you deny to me is simply the act of a tyrant. 
Where did you get your right to express your honest 
thoughts? When, and where, and how did I lose mine? 

You would not burn, you would not even imprison me, be- 
cause I differ with you on a subject about which neither of us 
knows anything. To you the savagery of the Inquisition is 
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only a proof of the depravity of man. You are far better than 
your creed. You believe that even the Christian world is out- 
growing the frightful feeling that fagot, and dungeon, and 
thumb-screw are legitimate arguments, calculated to convince 
those upon whom they are used, that the religion of those who 
use them was founded by a God of infinite compassion. You 
will admit that he who now persecutes for opinion’s sake is 
infamous. And yet, the God you worship will, according to 
your creed, torture through all the endless years the man who 
entertains an honest doubt. A belief in such a God is the 
foundation and cause of all religious persecution. You may 
reply that only the belief in a false God causes believers to 
be inhuman. But you must admit that the Jews believed in 
the true God, and you are forced to say that they were so 
malicious, so cruel, so savage, that they crucified the only 
Sinless Being who ever lived. This crime was committed, not 
in spite of their religion, but in accordance with it. They 
simply obeyed the command of Jehovah. And the followers 
of this Sinless Being, who, for all these centuries, have de- 
nounced the cruelty of the Jews for crucifying a man on ac- 
count of his opinion, have destroyed millions and millions of 
their fellow-men for differing with them. And this same Sin- 
less Being threatens to torture in eternal fire countless myriads 
for the same offence. Beyond this, inconsistency cannot go. 
At this point absurdity becomes infinite. 

Your creed transfers the Inquisition to another world, mak- 
ing it eternal. Your God becomes, or rather is, an infinite 
Torquemada, who denies to his countless victims even the 
mercy of death. And this you call ‘‘a consolation.”’ 

You insist that at the foundation of every religion is the idea 
of God. According to your creed, all ideas of God, except 
those entertained by those of your faith, are absolutely false. 
You are not called upon to defend the Gods of the nations 
dead, nor the Gods of heretics. It 1s your business to defend 
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the God of the Bible—the God of the Presbyterian Church. 
When in the ranks doing battle for your creed, you must wear 
the uniform of your church. You dare not say that it is suf- 
ficient to insure the salvation of a soul to believe in @ god, or 
in some god. According to your creed, man must believe in 
your God, All the nations dead believed in gods, and all the 
worshipers of Zeus, and Jupiter, and Isis, and Osiris, and 
Brahma prayed and sacrificed in vain. Their petitions were 
not answered, and their souls were not saved. Surely you do 
not claim that it is sufficient to believe in any one of the 
heathen gods. 

What right have you to occupy the position of the deists, 
and to put forth arguments that even Christians have an- 
swered? The deist denounced the God of the Bible because 
of his cruelty, and at the same time lauded the God of Nature. 
The Christian replied that the God of Nature was as cruel as 
the God of the Bible. This answer was complete. 

I feel that you are entitled to the admission that nane have 
been, that none are, too ignorant, too degraded, to believe in 
the supernatural ; and I freely give you the advantage of this 
admission. Only a few—and they among the wisest, noblest, 
and purest of the human race—have regarded all gods as 
monstrous myths. Yet a belief in ‘‘the true God’ does not 
seem to make men charitable or just. For most people, theism 
is the easiest solution of the universe. They are satisfied with 
saying that there must be a Being who created and who 
governs the world. But the universality of a belief does not 
tend to establish its truth. The belief in the existence of a 
malignant Devil has been as universal as the belief in a benefi- 
cent God, yet few intelligent men will say that the universality 
of this belief in an infinite demon even tends to prove his ex- 
istence. In the world of thought, majorities count for nothing. 
Truth has always dwelt with the few. 

Man has filled the world with impossible monsters, and he 
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has been the sport and prey of these phantoms born of igno- 
rance and hope and fear. To appease the wrath of these mon- 
sters man has sacrificed his fellow-man. He has shed the 
blood of wife and child; he has fasted and prayed; he has 
suffered beyond the power of language to express, and yet he 
has received nothing from these gods—they have heard no 
supplication, they have answered no prayer. 

You may reply that your God ‘‘sends his rain on the just 
and on the unjust,’’ and that this fact proves that he is merci- 
ful to all alike. I answer, that your God sends his pestilence 
on the just and on the unjust—that his earthquakes devour 
and his cyclones rend and wreck the loving and the vicious, 
the honest and the criminal. Do not these facts prove that 
your God is cruel to all alike? In other words, do they not 
demonstrate the absolute impartiality of divine negligence ? 

Do you not believe that any honest man of average intelli- 
gence, having absolute control of the rain, could do vasthy 
better than is being done? Certainly there would be no 
droughts or floods ; the crops would not be permitted to wither 
and die, while rain was being wasted in the sea. Is it con- 
ceivable that a good man with power to control the winds 
would not prevent cyclones? Would you not rather trusta 
wise and honest man with the lightning? 

Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy the 
good and preserve the vile? Why should he treat all alike 
here, and in another world make an infinite difference? Why 
should your God allow his worshipers, his adorers, to be de- 
stroyed by his enemies ? Why should he allow the honest, the 
loving, the noble, to perish at the stake? Can you answer 
these questions? Does it not seem to you that your God 
must have felt a touch of shame when the poor slave mother— 
one that had been robbed of her babe — knelt and with clasped 
hands, in a voice broken with sobs, commenced her prayer 
with the words ‘‘ Our Father’’ ? 
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It gave me pleasure to find that, notwithstanding your creed, 
you are philosophical enough to say that some men are 
incapacitated, by reason of temperament, for believing in 
the existence of God. Now, ifa belief in God is necessary to 
the salvation of the soul, why should God create a soul without 
this capacity ? Why should he create souls that he knew would 
be lost? You seem to think that it is necessary to be poetical, 
or dreamy, in order to be religious, and by inference, at least, 
you deny certain qualities to me that you deem necessary. Do 
you account for the atheism of Shelley by saying that he was 
not poetic, and do you quote his lines to prove the existence 
of the very God whose being he so passionately denied? Is it 
possible that Napoleon—one of the most infamous of men— 
had a nature so finely strung that he was sensitive to the divine 
influences? Are you driven to the necessity of proving the ex- 
istence of one tyrant by the words of another? Personally, I 
have but little confidence in a religion that satisfied the heart of 
a man who, to gratify his ambition, filled half the world with 
widows and orphans. In regard to Agassiz, it 1s just to say 
that he furnished a vast amount of testimony in favor of the 
truth of the theories of Charles Darwin, and then denied the 
correctness of these theories — preferring the good opinions of 
Harvard for a few days to the lasting applause of the intel- 
lectual world. 

I agree with you that the world is a mystery, not only, but 
that everything in nature is equally mysterious, and that there 
is no way of escape from the mystery of life and death. To 
me, the crystallization of the snow is as mysterious as the con- 
stellations. But when you endeavor to explain the mystery of 
the universe by the mystery of God, you do not even exchange 
mysteries — you simply make one more. 

Nothing can be mysterious enough to become an explana- 
tion. 

The mystery of man cannot be explained by the mystery of 
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God. That mystery still asks for explanation. The mind is 
so that it cannot grasp the idea of an infinite personality. That 
is beyond the circumference. This being so, it is impossible 
that man can be convinced by any evidence of the existence 
of that which he cannot in any measure comprehend. Such 
evidence would be equally incomprehensible with the incom- 
prehensible fact sought to be established by it, and the in- 
tellect of man can grasp neither the one nor the other. 

You admit that the God of Nature—thatis to say, your God 
—is as inflexible as nature itself. Why should man worship the 
inflexible? Why should he kneel to the unchangeable? You 
say that your God ‘‘does not bend to human thought any 
more than to human will,” and that ‘‘the more we study him, 
the more we find that he is not what we imagined him to 
be.’? So that, after all, the only thing you are really certain 
of in relation to your God is, that he is not what you think 
he is. Is it not almost absurd to insist that such a state of 
mind is necessary to salvation, or that it is a moral restraint, 
or that it is the foundation of social order ? 

The most religious nations have been the most immoral, the 
cruelest and the most unjust. Italy was far worse under the 
Popes than under the Cesars. Was there ever a barbarian 
nation more savage than the Spain of the sixteenth century? 
Certainly you must know that what you call religion has pro- 
duced a thousand civil wars, and has severed with the sword 
all the natural ties that produce ‘‘the unity and married calm 
of States.’? Theology is the fruitful mother of discord; order 
is the child of reason. If you will candidly consider this ques- 
tion —if you will for a few moments forget your preconceived 
opinions — you will instantly see that the instinct of self-preser- 
vation holds society together. Religion itself was born of this 
instinct. People, being ignorant, believed that the Gods were 
jealous and revengeful. They peopled space with phantoms 
that demanded worship and delighted in sacrifice and cere- 
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mony, phantoms that could be flattered by praise and changed 
by prayer. These ignorant people wished to preserve them- 
selves. They supposed that they could in this way avoid 
pestilence and famine, and postpone perhaps the day of death. 
Do you not see that self-preservation lies at the foundation of 
worship? Nations, like individuals, defend and protect them- 
selves. Nations, like individuals, have fears, have ideals, and 
live for the accomplishment of certain ends. Men defend their 
property because it is of value. Industry is the enemy of 
theft. Men, as a rule, desire to live, and for that reason mur- 
der isa crime. Fraud is hateful to the victim. The majority 
of mankind work and produce the necessities, the comforts, 
and the luxuries of life. They wish to retain the fruits of their 
labor. Government is one of the instrumentalities for the 
preservation of what man deems of value. This is the founda- 
tion of social order, and this holds society together. 

Religion has been the enemy of social order, because it 
directs the attention of man to another world. Religion 
teaches its votaries to sacrifice this world for the sake of that 
other. The effect is to weaken the ties that hold families and 
States together. Of what consequence is anything in this 
world compared with eternal joy? 

You insist that man is not capable of self-government, and 
that God made the mistake of filling a world with failures — in 
other words, that man must be governed not by himself, but 
by your God, and that your God produces order, and estab- 
lishes and preserves all the nations of the earth. This being 
so, your God is responsible for the government of this world. 
Does he preserve order in Russia? Is he accountable for 
Siberia? Did he establish the institution of slavery? Was he 
the founder of the Inquisition ? 

You answer all these questions by calling my attention to 
‘‘the retributions of history.’? What are the retributions of 
history? The honest were burned at the stake; the patriotic, 
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the generous, and the noble were allowed to die in dungeons ; 
whole races were enslaved; millions of mothers were robbed 
of their babes. What were the retributions of history? They 
who committed these crimes wore crowns, and they who Jjusti- 
fied these infamies were adorned with the tiara. 

You are mistaken when you say that Lincoln at Gettysburg 
said: ‘‘Just and true are thy judgments, Lord God Almighty.’’ 
Something like this occurs in his last inaugural, in which he 
says,— speaking of his hope that the war might soon be ended, 
—‘‘If it shall continue until every drop of blood drawn by the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, still 1t must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’” But admitting that you are correct in the asser- 
tion, let me ask you one question: Could one standing over 
the body of Lincoln, the blood slowly oozing from the mad- 
man’s wound, have truthfully said: ‘‘Just and true are thy 
judgments, Lord God Almighty’’? 

Do you really believe that this world is governed by an in- 
finitely wise and good God? Have you convinced even your- 
self of this? Why should God permit the triumph of injustice? 
Why should the loving be tortured? Why should the noblest 
be destroyed? Why should the world be filled with misery, 
with ignorance, and with want? What reason have you for 
believing that your God will do better in another world than 
he has done and is doing in this? Will he be wiser? Will he 
have more power? Will he be more merciful ? 

When I say ‘‘ your God,’’ of course I mean the God de- 
scribed in the Bible and the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
But again I say, that in the nature of things, there can be no 
evidence of the existence of an infinite being. 

An infinite being must be conditionless, and for that reason 
there is nothing that a finite being can do that can by any pos- 
sibility affect the well-being of the conditionless. This being 
so, man can neither owe nor discharge any debt or duty to an 
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infinite being. The infinite cannot want, and man can do 
nothing for a being who wants nothing. A conditioned being 
can be made happy, or miserable, by changing conditions, but 
the conditionless is absolutely independent of cause and effect. 

I do not say that a God does not exist, neither do I say that 
a God does exist ; but I say that I do not know—that there 
can be no evidence to my mind of the existence of such a 
being, and that my mind is so that it is incapable of even 
thinking of an infinite personality. I know that in your creed 
you describe God as ‘‘ without body, parts, or passions.’ 
This, to my mind, is simply a description of an infinite 
vacuum. J have had no experience with gods. This world 
is the only one with which I am acquainted, and I was sur- 
prised to find in your letter the expression that ‘‘ perhaps 
others are better acquainted with that of which I am so igno- 
rant Did you, by this, intend to say that you know any- 
thing of any other state of existence —that you have inhabited 
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some other planet—that you lived before you were born, and 
that you recollect something of that other world, or of that 
other state ? 

Upon the question of immortality you have done me, unin- 
tentionally, a great injustice. With regard to that hope, I 
have never uttered ‘‘a flippant or a trivial’? word. I have 
said a thousand times, and I say again, that the idea of immor- 
tality, that, like a sea, has ebbed and flowed in the human 
heart, with its countless waves of hope and fear beating against 
the shores and rocks of time and fate, was not born of any 
book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It was born of 
human affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow beneath 
the mists and clouds of doubt and darkness as long as love 
kisses the lips of death. 

I have said a thousand times, and I say again, that we do 
not know, we cannot say, whether death is a wall or a door-— 
the beginning, or end, of a day—the spreading of pinions te 
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soar, or the folding forever of wings—the rise or the set 
of asun, or an endless life, that brings rapture and love to 
every one. 

The belief in immortality is far older than Christianity. 
Thousands of years before Christ was born billions of people 
had lived and died in that hope. Upon countless graves had 
been laid in love and tears the emblems of another life. The 
heaven of the New Testament was to be in this world. The 
dead, after they were raised, were to live here. Not one sat- 
isfactory word was said to have been uttered by Christ—noth- 
ing philosophic, nothing clear, nothing that adorns, like a bow 
of promise, the cloud of doubt. 

According to the account in the New Testament, Christ was 
dead for a period of nearly three days. After his resurrection, 
why did not some one of his disciples ask him where he had 
been? Why did he not tell them what world he had visited ? 
There was the opportunity to ‘‘ bring life and immortality to 
light.’”’ And yet he was as silent as the grave that he had left 
—speechless as the stone that angels had rolled away. 

How do you account for this? (Was it not infinitely cruel to 
leave the world in darkness and in doubt, when one word 
could have filled all time with hoje and light? 

The hope of immortality is the great oak round which have 
climbed the poisonous vines of superstition. The vines have 
not supported the oak —the oak has supported the vines. As 
long as men live and love and die, this hope will blossom in 
the human heart. 

All I have said upon this subject has been to express my 
hope and confess my lack of knowledge. Neither by word nor 
look have I expressed any other feeling than sympathy with 
those who hope to live again — for those who bend above their 
dead and dream of lifeto come. But I have denounced the 
selfishness and heartlessness of those who expect for themselves 
an eternity of joy, and for the rest of mankind predict, with- 
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out a tear, a world of endless pain. Nothing can be more 
contemptible than such a hope—a hope that can give satis- 
faction only to the hyenas of the human race. 

When I say that I do not know—when I deny the existence 
of perdition, you reply that ‘‘ there is something very cruel in 
this treatment of the belief of my fellow-creatures.’’ 

You have had the goodness to invite me to a grave over 
which a mother bends and weeps for her only son. I accept 
your invitation. We will go together. Do not, I pray you, 
deal in splendid generalities. Be explicit. Remember that 
the son for whom the loving mother weeps was not a Christian, 
not a believer in the inspiration of the Bible nor in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. The mother turns to you for consolation, for 
some star of hope in the midnight of her grief. What must 
you say? Do not desert the Presbyterian creed. Do not 
forget the threatenings of Jesus Christ. What must you say? 
Will you read a portion of the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith? Will you read this? 


‘* Although the light of Nature, and the works of creation and Prov- 
idence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God 
as to leave man inexcusable, vet they are not sufficient to give that 
knowledge of God and of his will which is necessary to salvation.’’ 


Or, will you read this? 


‘‘By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestined unto everlasting life and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death. These angels and men, thus predes- 
tined and foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, 
and their number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either 
increased or dimished.”’ 


Suppose the mother, lifting her tear-stained face, should 
say: ‘‘My son was good, generous, loving and kind. He 
gave his life for me. Is there no hope for him?’’ Would 
you then put this serpent in her breast ? 
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‘‘Men not professing the Christian religion cannot be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they never so diligent to conform their lives 
according to the light of Nature. We cannot by our best works merit 
pardon ofsin. There is no sin so small but that it deserves damnation. 
Works done by unregenerate men, although, for the matter of that, 
they may be things which God commands, and of good use both to 
themselves and others, are sinful and cannot please God or make a 
man meet to receive Christ or God.”’ 


And suppose the mother should then sobbingly ask: ‘‘ What 
has become of my son? Where is he now?’’ Would you 
still read from your Confession of Faith, or from your Cate- 
chism — this? 


‘“The souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in 
torment and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment of the great day. 
At the last day the righteous shall come into everlasting life, but the 
wicked shall be cast into eternal torment and punished with everlasting 
destruction. The wicked shall be cast into hell, to be punished with 
unspeakable torment, both of body and soul, with the devil and his 
angels forever.”’ 


If the poor mother still wept, still refused to be comforted, 
would you thrust this dagger in her heart? 


“At the Day of Judgment you, being caught up to Christ in the 
clouds, shall be seated at his right hand and there openly acknowl- 
edged and acquitted, and you shall join with him in the damnation of 
your son.’”’ 


If this failed to still the beatings of her aching heart, would 
you repeat these words which you say came from the loving 
soul of Christ ? 


‘“They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and they who 
believe not shall be damned ; and these shall go away into everlast- 
ing fire prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ 


Would you not be compelled, according to your belief, to 
tell this mother that ‘‘there is but one name given under 
heaven and among men whereby’’ the souls of men can enter 
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the gates of Paradise ? Would you not be compelled to say: 
‘Your son lived in a Christian land. The means of grace 
were within his reach. He died not having experienced a 
change of heart, and your son is forever lost. You can meet 
your son again only by dying in your sins; but if you will give | 
your heart to God you can never clasp him to your breast | 
again.”’ 

What could I say? Let me tell you: 

‘‘ My dear madam, this reverend gentleman knows nothing 
of another world. He cannot see beyond the tomb. He has 
simply stated to you the superstitions of ignorance, of cruelty 
and fear. If there be in this universe a God, he certainly is as 
good as you are. Why should he have loved your son in life 
—loved him, according to this reverend gentleman, to that 
degree that he gave his life for him; and why should that love 
be changed to hatred the moment your son was dead? 

‘“My dear woman, there are no punishments, there are no 
rewards — there are consequences; and of one thing you may 
rest assured, and that is, that every soul, no matter what 
sphere it may inhabit, will have the everlasting opportunity of 
doing right. 

‘‘ Tf death ends all, and if this handful of dust over which 
you weep is all there is, you have this consolation: Your son 
is not within the power of this reverend gentieman’s God — 
that is something. Your son does not suffer. Next toa life 
of joy is the dreamless sleep of death.”’ 

Does it not seem to you infinitely absurd to call orthodox 
Christianity ‘‘a consolation’’? Here in this world, where 
every human being is enshrouded in cloud and mist,—where 
all lives are filled with mistakes,—where no one claims to be 
perfect, is it ‘‘a consolation”’ to say that ‘‘the smallest sin de- 
serves eternal pain” ? Is it possible for the ingenuity of man 
to extract from the doctrine of hell one drop, one ray, of ‘‘ con- 
solation’’? If that doctrine be true, is not your God an ina: 
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nite criminal? Why should he have created uncounted billions 
destined to suffer forever? Why did he not leave them un- 
conscious dust? Compared with this crime, any crime that 
man can by any possibility commit is a virtue. 

Think for a moment of your God,—the keeper of an infinite 
penitentiary filled with immortal convicts,—your God an 
eternal turnkey, without the pardoning power. In the pres- 
ence of this infinite horror, you complacently speak of the 
atonement,—a scheme that has not yet gathered within its 
horizon a billionth part of the human race,—an atonement with 
one-half the world remaining undiscovered for fifteen hundred 
years after it was made. 

If there could be no suffering, there could be no sin. To 
unjustly cause suffering is the only possible crime. How can 
a God accept the suffering of the innocent in lieu of the punish- 
ment of the guilty? 

According to your theory, this infinite being, by his mere 
will, makes right and wrong. This I do not admit. Right 
and wrong exist in the nature of things—in the relation they 
bear to man, and to sentient beings. You have already ad- 
mitted that ‘‘ Nature is inflexible, and that a violated law calls 
for its consequences.’ I insist that no God can step between 
an act and its natural effects. If God exists, he has nothing to 
do with punishment, nothing to do with reward. From cer- 
tain acts flow certain consequences; these consequences in- 
crease or decrease the happiness of man ; and the consequences 
must be borne. 

A man who has forfeited his life to the commonwealth may 
be pardoned, but a man who has violated a condition of his 
own well-being cannot be pardoned—there is no pardoning 
power. The laws «« che State are made, and, being made, 
can be changed; but tne tacts of the universe cannot be 
changed. The relation of act to consequence cannot be altered. 
This is above all power, and, consequently, there is no analogy 
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between the laws of the State and the facts in Nature. An in- 
finite God could not change the relation between the diameter 
and circumference of the circle. 

A man having committed a crime may be pardoned, but I 
deny the right of the State to punish an innocent man in the 
place of the pardoned—no matter how willing the innocent 
man may be to suffer the punishment. There is no law in 
Nature, no fact in Nature, by which the innocent can be justly 
punished to the end that the guilty may go free. Let it be 
understood once for all: Nature cannot pardon. 

You have recognized this truth. You have asked me what 
is to become of one who seduces and betrays, of the criminal 
with the blood of his victim upon his hands? Without the 
slightest hesitation I answer, whoever commits a crime against 
another must, to the utmost of his power in this world and in 
another, if there be one, make full and ample restitution, and 
in addition must bear the natural consecuences of his offence. 
No man can be perfectly happy, either in this world or in any 
other, who has by his perfidy broken a loving and confiding 
heart. No power can step between acts and consequences — 
no forgiveness, no atonement. 

But, my dear friend, you have taught for many years, if you 
are a Presbyterian, or an evangelical Christian, that a man may 
seduce and betray, and that the poor victim, driven to insanity, 
leaping from some wharf at night where ships strain at their 
anchors in storm and darkness—you have taught that this 
poor girl may be tormented forever by a God of infinite com- 
passion. This is notall that you have taught. You have said 
to the seducer, to the betrayer, to the one who would not listen 
to her wailing cry,— who would not even stretch forth his hand 
to catch her fluttering garments,— you have said to him: 
‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be happy 
forever; you shall live in the realm of infinite delight, from 
which you can, without a shadow falling upon your face, ob- 
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serve the poor girl, your victim, writhing in the agonies of 
hell.’’ You have taught this. For my part, I do not see how 
an angel in heaven meeting another angel whom he had 
robbed on the earth, could feel entirely blissful. I go further. 
Any decent angel, no matter if sitting at the right hand of God, 
should he see in hell one of his victims, would leave heaven 
itself for the purpose of wiping one tear from the cheek of the 
damned. 

You seem to have forgotten your statement in the com- 
mencement of your letter, that your God is as inflexible as 
Nature — that he bends not to human thought nor to humen 
will, You seem to have forgotten the line which you empha- 
sized with italics: ‘‘ The effect of everything which ts of the 
nature of a cause, ts eternal.’’ In the light of this sentence, 
where do you find a place for forgiveness—for your «<tone- 
ment? Where is a way to escape from the effect of a cause 
that iseternal? Do you not see that this sentence is a cord 
with which I easily tie your hands? The scientific part of your 
letter destroys the theological. You have put ‘‘ new wine into 
old bottles,’’ and the predicted result has followed. Will tne 
angels in heaven, the redeemed of earth, lose their memory? 
Will not all the redeemed rascals remember their rascality? 
Will not all the redeemed assassins remember the faces of the 
dead? Will not all the seducers and betrayers remember her 
sighs, her tears, and the tones of her voice, and will not the 
conscience of the redeemed be as inexorable as the conscience 
of the damned? 

If memory is to be forever ‘‘ the warder of the brain,’’ and 
if the redeemed can never forget the sins they committed, the 
pain and anguish they caused, then they can never be perfectly 
happy ; and if the lost can never forget the good they did, the 
kind actions, the loving words, the heroic deeds; and if the 
memory of good deeds gives the slightest pleasure, then the 
lost can never be perfectly miserable. Ought not the memory 
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of a good action to live as long as the memory of a bad one? 
So that the undying memory of the good, in heaven, brings 
undying pain, and the undying memory of those in hell brings 
undying pleasure. Do you not see that if men have done 
good and bad, the future can have neither a perfect heaven nor 
a perfect hell? 

I believe in the manly doctrine that every human being must 
bear the consequences of his acts, and that no man can be 
justly saved or damned on account of the goodness or the 
wickedness of another. 

If by atonement you mean the natural effect of self-sacrifice, 
the effects following a noble and disinterested action; if you 
mean that the life and death of Christ are worth their effect 
upon the human race,—which your letter seems to show,— 
then there is no question between us. If you have thrown 
away the old and barbarous idea that a law had been broken, 
that God demanded a sacrifice, and that Christ, the innocent, 
was offered up for us, and that he bore the wrath of God and 
suffered in our place, then I congratulate you with all my 
heart. 

It seems to me impossible that life should be exceedingly 
joyous to any one who is acquainted with its miseries, its bur- 
dens, and its tears. I know that as darkness follows light 
around the globe, so misery and misfortune follow the sons of 
men. According to your creed, the future state will be worse 
than this. Here, the vicious may reform; here, the wicked 
may repent; here, a few gleams of sunshine may fall upon the 
darkest life. But in your future state, for countless billions of 
the human race, there will be no reform, no opportunity of 
doing right, and no possible gleam of sunshine can ever touch 
their souls. Do you not see that your future state is infinitely 
worse than this? You seem to mistake the glare of hell for 
the light of morning. 

Let us throw away the dogma of eternal retribution. Let 
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us ‘‘cling to all that can bring a ray of hope into the darkness 
of this life.’ 

You have been kind enough to say that I find a subject fot 
caricature in the doctrine of regeneration. If, by regeneration, 
you mean reformation,-—if you mean that there comes a time 
in the life of a young man when he feels the touch of responsi- 
bility, and that he leaves his foolish or vicious ways, and con- 
cludes to act like an honest man,—1if this is what you mean by 
regeneration, Jama believer. But that is not the definition 
of regeneration in your creed — that is not Christian regenera- 
tion. There is some mysterious, miraculous, supernatural, 
invisible agency, called, I believe, the Holy Ghost, that enters 
and changes the heart of man, and this mysterious agency is 
like the wind, under the control, apparently, of no one, coming 
and going when and whither it listeth. It is this illogical and 
absurd view of regeneration that I have attacked. 

You ask me how it came to pass that a Hebrew peasant, 
born among the hills of Galilee, had a wisdom above that of 
Socrates or Plato, of Confucius or Buddha, and you conclude 
by saying, ‘‘This is the greatest of miracles—that such a being 
should live and die on the earth.”’ 

I can hardly admit your conclusion, because I remember 
that Christ said nothing in favor of the family relation. Asa 
matter of fact, his life tended to cast discredit upon marriage. 
He said nothing against the institution of slavery; nothing 
against the tyranny of government; nothing of our treatment 
of animals; nothing about education, about intellectual prog- 
ress; nothing of art, declared no scientific truth, and said 
nothing as to the rights and duties of nations. 

You may reply that all this is included in ‘‘ Do unto others 
and ‘‘ Resist not evil.’’ More 
than this is necessary to educate the human race. It is not 
enough to say to your child or to your pupil, ‘‘ Do right.”’ 
The great question still remains: What is right? Neither 1s 
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there any wisdom in the idea ofnon-resistance. Force without 
mercy is tyranny. Mercy without force is but a waste of tears. 
Take from virtue the right of self-defence and vice becomes the 
master of the world. 

Let me ask you how it came to pass that an ignorant driver 
of camels, a man without family, without wealth, became mas- 
ter of hundreds of millions of human beings? How is it that 
he conquered and overran more than half of the Christian 
world? How is it that on a thousand fields the banner of the 
cross went down in blood, while that of the crescent floated in 
triumph? How do you account for the fact that the flag of this 
impostor floats to-day above the sepulchre of Christ? Was 
this a miracle? Was Mohammed inspired? How do you 
account for Confucius, whose name is known wherever the 
sky bends? Was he inspired—this man who for many cen- 
turies has stood first, and who has been acknowledged the 
superior of all men by hundreds and thousands of millions of 
his fellow-men? How do you account for Buddha,—in many 
respects the greatest religious teacher this world has ever 
known,—the broadest, the most intellectual of them all; he 
who was great enough, hundreds of years before Christ was 
born, to declare the universal brotherhood of man, great 
enough to say that intelligence is the only lever capable of 
raising mankind? How do you account for him, who has had 
more followers than any other? Are you willing to say that 
all success is divine? How do you account’ for Shakespeare, 
born of parents who could neither read nor write, held in the 
lap of ignorance and love, nursed at the breast of poverty — 
how do you account for him, by far the greatest of the human 
race, the wings of whose imagination still fill the horizon of 
human thought; Shakespeare, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the human heart, knew all depths of sorrow, all heights 
of joy, and in whose mind were the fruit of all thought, of all 
experience, and a prophecy of all to be ; Shakespeare, the 
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wisdom and beauty and depth of whose words increase with 
the intelligence and civilization of mankind? How do you 
account for this miracle? Do you believe that any founder of 
any religion could have written ‘‘ Lear’’ or ‘‘ Hamlet’’ ? Did 
Greece produce a man who could by any possibility have been 
the author of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida’’ ? Was there among 
all the countless millions of almighty Rome an intellect that 
could have written the tragedy of ‘‘Julius Cesar’’ ? Is not 
the play of ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra’’ as Egyptian as the Nile? 
How do you account for this man, within whose veins there 
seemed to be the blood of every race, and in whose brain there 
were the poetry and philosophy of a world ? 

You ask me to tell my opinion of Christ. Let me say here, 
once for all, that for the man Christ — for the man who, in the 
darkness, cried out, ‘‘ My God, why hast thou forsaken me!”’ 
— for that man I have the greatest possible respect. And let 
me say, once for all, that the place where man has died for 
man is holy ground. To that great and serene peasant of 
Palestine I gladly pay the tribute of my admiration and my 
tears. He was a reformer in his day —an infidel in his time. 
Back of the theological mask, and in spite of the interpolations 
of the New Testament, I see a great and genuine man. 

It is hard to see how you can consistently defend the course 
pursued by Christ himself. He attacked with great bitterness 
‘‘the religion of others.’’ It did not occur to him that ‘‘ there 
was something very cruel in this treatment of the belief of his 
fellow-creatures.”’ He denounced the chosen people of God 
as a ‘‘generation of vipers.’? He compared them to ‘‘ whited 
sepulchres.’’ How can you sustain the conduct of mission- 
aries? They go to other lands and attack the sacred beliefs 
of others. They tell the people of India and of all heathen 
lands, not only that their religion is a lie, not only that their 
gods are myths, but that the ancestors of these people—-their 
fathers and mothers who never heard of God, of the Bible, or 
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of Christ —are all in perdition. Is not this a cruel treatment 
of the belief of a fellow-creature ? 

A religion that is not manly and robust enough to bear at- 
tack with smiling fortitude is unworthy of a place in the heart 
or brain. A religion that takes refuge in sentimentality, that 
cries out: ‘‘ Do not, I pray you, tell me any truth calculated 
to hurt my feelings,’’ is fit only for asylums. 

You believe that Christ was God, that he was infinite in 
power. While in Jerusalem he cured the sick, raised a few 
from the dead, and opened the eyes of the blind. Did he do 
these things because he loved mankind, or did he do these 
miracles simply to establish the fact that he was the very 
Christ? If he was actuated by love, is he not as powerful now 
as he was then? Why does he not open the eyes of the blind 
now? Why does he not with a touch make the leper clean? 
If you had the power to give sight to the blind, to cleanse the 
leper, and would not exercise it, what would be thought of 
you? What is the difference between one who can and will 
not cure, and one who causes disease ? 

Only the other day I saw a beautiful girl—a paralytic, and 
yet her brave and cheerful spirit shone over the wreck and 
ruin of her body like morning on the desert. What would I 
think of myself, had I the power by a word to send the blood 
through all her withered limbs freighted again with life, should 
I refuse? 

Most theologians seem to imagine that the virtues have been 
produced by and are really the children of religion. 

Religion has to do with the supernatural. It defines our 
duties and obligations to God. It prescribes a certain course 
of conduct by means of which happiness can be attained in an- 
other world. The result here is only an incident. The vir- 
tues are secular. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
supernatural, and are of no kindred to any religion. A man 
may be honest, courageous, charitable, industrious, hospitable, 
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loving and pure, without being religious — that is to say, with- 
out any belief in the supernatural ; and a man may be the exact 
opposite and at the same time a sincere believer in the creed 
of any church — that is to say, in the existence of a personal 
God, the inspiration of the Scriptures and in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. A man who believes in the Bible may or may 
not be kind to his family, and a man who is kind and loving 
in his family may or may not believe in the Bible. 

In order that you may see the effect of belief in the forma- 
tion of character, it is only necessary to call your attention to 
the fact that your Bible shows that the devil himself is a be- 
liever in the existence of your God, in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, andin the divinity of Jesus Christ. He not only 
believes these things, but he knows them, and yet, in spite of it 
all, he remains a devil still. 

Few religions have been bad enough to destroy all the nat- 
ural goodness in the human heart. In the deepest midnight 
of superstition some natural virtues, like stars, have been visi- 
ble in the heavens. Man has committed every crime in the 
name of Christianity—or at least crimes that involved the 
commission of all others. Those who paid for labor with the 
lash, and who made blows a legal tender, were Christians. 
Those who engaged in the slave trade were believers in a per- 
sonal God. One slave ship was called ‘‘The Jehovah.’’ 
Those who pursued with hounds the fugitive led by the 
Northern star prayed fervently to Christ to crown their efforts 
with success, and the stealers of babes, just before falling 
asleep, commended their souls to the keeping of the Most 
High. 

As you have mentioned the apostles, let me call your atten. 
tion to an incident. 

You remember the story of Ananias and Sapphira. The 
apostles, having nothing themselves, conceived the idea of 
having all things in common, Their followers who had some- 
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thing were to sell what little they had, and turn the proceeds 
over to these theological financiers. It seems that Ananias 
and Sapphira had a piece of land. They sold it, and after 
talking the matter over, not being entirely satisfied with the 
collaterals, concluded to keep a little—just enough to keep 
them from starvation if the good and pious bankers should 
abscond. 

When Ananias brought the money, he was asked whether 
he had kept back a part of the price. He said that he had 
not. Whereupon God, the compassionate, struck him dead. 
As soon as the corpse was removed, the apostles sent for his 
wife. They did not tell her that her husband had been killed. 
They deliberately set a trap for her life. Not one or them was 
good enough or noble enough to put her on her guard; they 
allowed her to believe that her husband had told his story, 
and that she was free to corroborate what he had said. She 
probably felt that they were giving more than they could af- 
ford, and, with the instinct of woman, wanted to keep a little. 
She denied that any part of the price had been kept back. 
That moment the arrow of divine vengeance entered her heart. 

Will you be kind enough to tell me your opinion of the 
apostles in the light of this story? Certainly murder 1s a 
greater crime than mendacity. 

You have been good enough, ina kind of fatherly way, to 
give me some advice. You say that I ought to soften my 
colors, and that my words would be more weighty if not so 
strong. Do you really desire that I should add weight to my 
words? Do you really wish me to succeed? If the com- 
mander of one army should send word to the general of the 
other that his men were firing too high, do you think the gen- 
eral would be misled? Can you conceive of his changing his 
orders by reason of the message ? 

I deny that ‘‘the Pilgrims crossed the sea to find freedom to 
worship God in the forests of the new world.”” They came not 
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in the interest of freedom. It never entered their minds that 
other men had the same right to worship God according to 
the dictates of their consciences that the Pilgrims themselves 
had. The moment they had power they were ready to whip 
and brand, to imprison and burn. They did not believe in 
religious freedom. They had no more idea of liberty of con- 
science than Jehovah. 

I do not say that there is no place in the world for heroes 
and martyrs. On the contrary, I declare that the liberty we 
now have was won for us by heroes and by martyrs, and mill- 
ions of these martyrs were burned, or flayed alive, or torn in 
pieces, or assassinated by the church of God. The heroism 
was shown in fighting the hordes of religious superstition. 

Giordano Bruno wasamartyr. Hewasahero. He believed 
in no God, in no heaven, and in no hell, yet he perished by 
fire. He was offered liberty on condition that he would recant. 
There was no God to please, no heaven to expect, no hell to 
fear, and yet he died by fire, simply to preserve the unstained 
whiteness of his soul. 

For hundreds of years every man who attacked the church 
was ahero. The sword of Christianity has been wet for many 
centuries with the blood of the noblest. Christianity has been 
ready with whip and chain and fire to banish freedom from the 
earth. 

Neither is it true that ‘‘ family life withers under the cold 
sneer — half pity and half scorn —with which I look down on 
household worship.’’ 

Those who believe in the existence of God, and believe that 
they are indebted to this divine being for the few gleams of sun- 
shine in this life, and wlo thank God for the little they have en- 
joyed, have my entire respect. Never have I said one word 
against the spirit of thankfulness. I understand the feeling of 
the man who gathers his family about him after the storm, or 
after the scourge, or after long sickness, and pours out his 
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heart in thankfulness to the supposed God who has protected 
his fireside. JI understand the spirit of the savage who thanks 
his idol of stone, or his fetich of wood. It is not the wisdom 
of the one or of the other that I respect, it is the goodness and 
thankfulness that prompt the prayer. 

I believe in the family. I believe in family life; and one of 
my objections to Christianity is that it divides the family. Upon 
this subject I have said hundreds of times, and I say again, that 
the roof-tree is sacred, from the smallest fibre that feels the soft, 
cool clasp of earth, to the topmost flower that spreads its bosom 
to the sun, and like a spendthrift gives its perfume to the air. 
The home where virtue dwells with love is like a lily with a 
heart of fire, the fairest flower in all this world. 

What did Christianity in the early centuries do for the home? 
What have nunneries and monasteries, and what has the glori- 
fication of celibacy done for the family? Do you not know 
that Christ himself offered rewards in this world and eternal 
happiness in another to those who would desert their wives and 
children and follow him? What effect has that promise had 
upon family life? 

As a matter of fact, the family is regarded as nothing. 
Christianity teaches that there is but one family, the family of 
Christ, and that all other relations are as nothing compared 
with that. Christianity teaches the husband to desert the wife, 
the wife to desert the husband, children to desert their parents, 
for the miserable and selfish purpose of saving their own little, 
shriveled souls. 

It is far better for a man to love his fellow-men than to love 
God. It is better to love wife and children than to love 
Christ. It is better to serve your neighbor than to serve your 
God — even if God exists. The reason is palpable. You can 
do nothing for God. You can do something for wife and 
children. You can add to the sunshine of a life. You can 
plant flowers in the pathway of another. 
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It is true that I am an enemy of the orthodox Sabbath. It 
is true that I do not believe in giving one-seventh of our time 
to the service of superstition. The whole scheme of your re- 
ligion can be understood by any intelligent man in one day. 
Why should he waste a seventh of his whole life in hearing the 
same thoughts repeated again and again? 

Nothing is more gloomy than an orthodox Sabbath. The 
mechanic who has worked during the week in heat and dust, 
the laboring man who has barely succeeded in keeping his soul 
in his body, the poor woman who has been sewing for the 
rich, may go to the village church which you have described. 
They answer the chimes of the bell, and what do they hear in 
this village church? Is it that God is the Father of the human 
race; is that all? If that were all, you never would have heard 
an objection from my lips. That is not all. If all ministers 
said: Bear the evils of this life; your Father in heaven counts 
your tears; the time will come when pain and death and grief 
will be forgotten words; I should have listened with the rest. 
What else does the minister say to the poor people who have 
answered the chimes of your bell? Hesays: ‘‘ The smallest 
sin deserves eternal pain.’’ ‘‘A vast majority of men are 
doomed to suffer the wrath of God forever.’”’ He fills the 
present with fear and the future with fire. He has heaven for 
the few, hell for the many. He describes a little grass-grown 
path that leads to heaven, where travelers are ‘‘few and far 
between,’’ anda great highway worn with countless feet that 
leads to everlasting death. 

Such Sabbaths are immora!. Such ministers are the real 
savages. Gladly would I abolish such a Sabbath. Gladly 
would I turn it into a holiday, a day of rest and peace, a day 
to get acquainted with your wife and children, a day to ex- 
change civilities with your neighbors; and gladly would I see 
the church in which such sermons are preached changed to a 
place of entertainment. Gladly would I have the echoes of 
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orthodox sermons—the owls and bats among the rafters, the 
snakes in crevices and corners— driven out by the glorious 
music of Wagner and Beethoven. Gladly would I see the 
Sunday school where the doctrine of eternal fire is taught, 
changed to a happy dance upon the village green. 

Music refines. The doctrine of eternal punishment degrades. 
Science civilizes. Superstition looks longingly back to sav- 
agery. 

You do not believe that general morality can be upheld 
without the sanctions of religion. 

Christianity has sold, and continues to sell, crime on a credit. 
It has taught, and it still teaches, that there is forgiveness for 
all. Of course it teaches morality. It says: ‘‘ Do not steal, 
do not murder ;’’ but it adds, ‘‘ but if you do both, there is a 
way of escape: believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.’’ I insist that such a religion is no restraint. 
It is far better to teach that there is no forgiveness, and that 
every human being must bear the consequences of his acts. 

The first great step toward national reformation is the uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea that there is no escape from the 
consequences of our acts. The young men who come from 
their country homes into a city filled with temptations, may be 
restrained by the thought of father and mother. This is a 
natural restraint. They may be restrained by their knowledge 
of the fact that a thing is evil on account of its consequences, 
and that to do wrong is always a mistake. I cannot conceive 
of such a man being more liable to temptation because he has 
heard one of my lectures in which I have told him that the 
only good is happiness — that the only way to attain that good 
is by doing what he believes to be right. I cannot imagine 
that his moral character will be weakened by the statement 
that there is no escape from the consequences of his acts. 
You seem to think that he will be instantly led astray —that he 
will go off under the flaring lamps to the riot of passion. Do 
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you think the Bible calculated to restrain him? To prevent 
this would you recommend him to read the lives of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, and the other holy polygamists of the 
Old Testament? Should he read the life of David, and of 
Solomon? Do you think this would enable him to withstand 
temptation? Would it not be far better to fill the young man’s 
mind with facts so that he may know exactly the physical con- 
sequences of such acts? Do you regard ignorance as the 
foundation of virtue? Is fear the arch that supports the moral 
nature of man? 

You seem to think that there is danger in knowledge, and 
that the best chemists are most likely to poison themselves. 

You say that to sneer at religion is only a step from sneering 
at morality, and then only another step to that which is vicious 
and profligate. 

The Jews entertained the same opinion of the teachings of 
Christ. He sneered at their religion. The Christians have 
entertained the same opinion of every philosopher. Let me 
say to you again—and let me say it once for all—that 
morality has nothing to do with religion. Morality does not 
depend upon the supernatural. Morality does not walk with 
the crutches of miracles. Morality appeals to the experience, 
of mankind. It cares nothing about faith, nothing about sacred 
books. Morality depends upon facts, something that can be 
seen, something known, the product of which can be estimated. 
It needs no priest, no ceremony, no mummery. It believes in 
the freedom of the human mind. It asks for investigation. 
It is founded upon truth. It is the enemy of all religion, be- 
cause it has to do with this world, and with this world alone. 

My object is to drive fear out of the world. Fear is the 
jailer of the mind. Christianity, superstition—that is to say, 
the supernatural — makes every brain a prison and every soul 
a convict. Under the government of a personal deity, conse- 
quences partake of the nature of punishments and rewards. 
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Under the government of Nature, what you call punishments 
and rewards are simply consequences. Nature does not 
punish. Nature does not reward. Nature has no purpose. 
When the storm comes, I do not think: ‘‘ This is being done 
by a tyrant.’? When the sun shines, I do not say: ‘‘ This is 
being done by a friend.’’ Liberty means freedom from per- 
sonal dictation. It does not mean escape from the relations 
we sustain to other facts in Nature. I believe in the restrain- 
ing influences of liberty. Temperance walks hand in hand 
with freedom. To remove a chain from the body puts an ad- 
ditional responsibility upon the soul. Liberty says to the 
man: You injure or benefit yourself; you increase or decrease 
your own well-being. It is a question of intelligence. You 
need not bow to a supposed tyrant, or to infinite goodness. 
You are responsible to yourself and to those you injure, and 
to none other. 

I rid myself of fear, believing as I do that there is no power 
above which can help me in any extremity, and believing as I 
do that there is no power above or below that can injure me 
in any extremity. I do not believe that I am the sport of ac- 
cident, or that I may be dashed in pieces by the blind agency 
of Nature. There is no accident, and there is no agency. 
That which happens must happen. The present is the nec- 
essary child of all the past, the mother of all the future. 

Does it relieve mankind from fear to believe that there is 
some God who will help them in extremity? What evidence 
have they on which to found this belief? When has any God 
listened to the prayer of any man? The water drowns, the 
cold freezes, the flood destroys, the fire burns, the bolt of 
heaven falls — when and where has the prayer of man been 
answered ? 

Is the religious world to-day willing to test the efficacy of 
prayer? Only a few years ago it was tested in the United 
States. The Christians of Christendom, with one accord, fell 
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upon their knees and asked God to spare the life of one man. 
You know the result. You know just as well as I that the 
forces of Nature produce the good and bad alike. You know 
that the forces of Nature destroy the good and bad alike. 
You know that the lightning feels the same keen delight in strik- 
ing to death the honest man that it does or would in striking the 
assassin with his knife lifted above the bosom of innocence. 

Did God hear the prayers of the slaves? Did he hear the 
prayers of imprisoned philosophers and patriots? Did he hear 
the prayers of martyrs, or did he allow fiends, calling them- 
selves his followers, to pile the fagots round the forms of glori- 
ous men? Did he allow the flames to devour the flesh of those 
whose hearts were his? Why should any man depend on the 
goodness of a God who created countless millions, knowing 
that they would suffer eternal grief? 

The faith that you call sacred— ‘‘sacred as the most delicate 
manly or womanly sentiment of love and honor’’—1is the faith 
that nearly all of your fellow-men are to be lost. Ought an 
honest man to be restrained from denouncing that faith be- 
cause those who entertain it say that their feelings are hurt? 
You say to me: ‘‘There is a hell. A man advocating the 


opinions you advocate will go there when he dies.’’ I an- 
swer: ‘‘There js no hell. The Bible that teaches it is not 
true.’ And you say: ‘‘ How can you hurt my feelings?” 


You seem to think that one who attacks the religion of his 
parents is wanting in respect to his father and his mother. 

Were the early Christians lacking in respect for their fathers 
and mothers? Were the Pagans who embraced Christianity 
heartless sons and daughters? What have you to say of the 
apostles? Did they not heap contempt upon the religion of 
their fathers and mothers? Did they not join with him who 
denounced their people as a ‘‘ generation of vipers’’? Did 
they not follow one who offered a reward to those who would 
desert fathers and mothers? Ofcourse you have only to go 
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back a few generations in your family to find a Field who was 
not a Presbyterian. After that you finda Presbyterian. Was 
he base enough and infamous enough to heap contempt upon 
the religion of his father and mother? All the Protestants in 
the time of Luther lacked in respect for the religion of their 
fathers and mothers. According to your idea, Progress is a 
Prodigal Son. If one is bound by the religion of his father and 
mother, and his father happens to be a Presbyterian and his 
mother a Catholic, what is he to do? Do you not see that 
your doctrine gives intellectual freedom only to foundlings? 

If by Christianity you mean the goodness, the spirit of for- 
giveness, the benevolence claimed by Christians to be a part, 
and the principal part, of that peculiar religion, then I do not 
agree with you when you say that ‘‘ Christ is Christianity and 
that it stands or falls with him.’”’ You have narrowed unnec- 
essarily the foundation of your religion. If it should be es- 
tablished beyond doubt that Christ never existed, all that is of 
value in Christianity would remain, and remain unimpaired. 
Suppose that we should find that Euclid was a myth, the sci- 
ence known as mathematics would not suffer. It makes no 
difference who painted or chiseled the greatest pictures and 
statues, so long as we have the pictures and statues. When 
he who has given the world a truth passes from the earth, the 
truth is left. A truth dies only when forgotten by the human 
race. Justice, love, mercy, forgiveness, honor, all the virtues 
that ever blossomed in the human heart, were known and 
practiced for uncounted ages before the birth of Christ. 

You insist that religion does not leave man in ‘‘ abject ter- 
ror’’ —does not leave him ‘‘in utter darkness as to his fate.”’ 

Is it possible to know who will be saved? Can you read the 
names mentioned in the decrees of the Infinite? Is it possible 
to tell who is to be eternally lost? Can the imagination con- 
ceive a worse fate than your religion predicts for a majority of 
the race? Why should not every human being be in ‘‘ abject 
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terror’’ who believes your doctrine? How many loving and 
sincere women are in the asylums to-day fearing that they 
have committed ‘‘the unpardonable sin’’—a sin to which 
your God has attached the penalty of eternal torment, and 
yet has failed todescribe the offence? Can tyranny go beyond 
this— fixing the penalty of eternal pain for the violation of a 
law not written, not known, but kept in the secrecy of infinite 
darkness ? How much happier it 1s to know nothing about it, 
and to believe nothing about it! How much better to have 
no God ! 

You discover a ‘‘ Great Intelligence ordering our little lives, 
so that even the trials that we bear, as they call out the finer 
elements of character, conduce to our future happiness.”’ 
This is an old explanation— probably as good as any. The 
idea is, that this world is a school in which man becomes edu- 
cated through tribulation—the muscles of character being 
developed by wrestling with misfortune. Ifit 1s necessary to 
live this life in order to develop character, in order to become 
worthy of a better world, how do you account for the fact that 
billions of the human race die in infancy, and are thus deprived 
of this necessary education and development? What would 
you think of a schoolmaster who should kill a large proportion 
of his scholars during the first day, before they had even had 
the opportunity to look at A? 

You insist that ‘‘ there is a power behind Nature making fo1 
righteousness.’ 

If Nature is infinite, how can there be a power outside of 
Nature? If you mean by ‘‘a power making for righteousness ’”’ 
that man, as he becomes civilized, as he becomes intelligent, 
not only takes advantage of the forces of Nature for his own 
benefit, but perceives more and more clearly that if he is to be 
happy he must live in harmony with the conditions of his 
being, in harmony with the facts by which he is surrounded, 
in harmony with the relations he sustains to others and to 
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things ; if this is what you mean, then there is ‘‘a power mak- 
ing fer righteousness.’’ But if you mean that there is some- 
thing supernatural back of Nature directing events, then I 
insist that there can by no possibility be any evidence of the 
existence of such a power. 

T’:e history of the human race shows that nations rise and 
fall. There is a limit to the life of a race; so that it can be 
sais’. of every dead nation, that there was a period when it laid 
the foundations of prosperity, when the combined intelligence 
an virtue of the people constituted a power working for right- 
ecusness, and that there came a time when this nation became 
a spendthrift, when it ceased to accumulate, when it lived on 
the labors of its youth, and passed from strength and glory 
to the weakness of old age, and finally fell palsied to its 
tomb. 

The intelligence of man guided by a sense of duty is the 
only power that makes for righteousness. 

You tell me that Iam waging ‘‘a hopeless war,’’ and you 
give as a reason that the Christian religion began to be nearly 
two thousand years before I was born, and that it will live two 
thousand years after I am dead. 

Is this an argument? Does it tend to convince even yourself? 
Could not Caiaphas, the high priest, have said substantially 
this to Christ? Could he not have said: ‘‘ The religion of 
Jehovah began to be four thousand. years before you were 
born, and it will live two thousand years after you are dead’’? 
Could not a follower of Buddha make the same illogical re- 
mark to a missionary from Andover with the glad tidings? 
Could he not say: ‘‘ You are waging a hopeless war. The 
religion of Buddha began to be twenty-five hundred years be- 
fore you were born, and hundreds of millions of people still 
worship at Great Buddha’s shrine’? ? 

Do you insist that nothing except the right can live for two 
thousand years? Why is it that the Catholic Church “‘ lives on 
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and on, while nations and kingdoms perish’’? Do you con- 
sider that the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ’’ ? 

Is it the same Christian religion now living that lived during 
the Middle Ages ? Is it the same Christian religion that founded 
the Inquisition and invented the thumbscrew ? Do you see no 
difference between the religion of Calvin and Jonathan Edwards 
and the Christianity of to-day? Do you really think that it is 
the same Christianity that has been living all these years? 
Have you noticed any change in the last generation? Do you 
remember when scientists endeavored to prove a theory by a 
passage from the Bible, and do you now know that believers 
in the Bible are exceedingly anxious to prove its truth by some 
fact that science has demonstrated? Do you know that the 
standard has changed? Other things are not measured by the 
Bible, but the Bible has to submit to another test. It no longer 
owns the scales. It has to be weighed,— it is being weighed, 
—it is growing lighter and lighter every day. Do you know 
that only a few years ago ‘‘ the glad tidings of great joy’’ con- 
sisted mostly in a description of hell? Do you know that 
nearly every intelligent minister is now ashamed to preach 
about it, or to read about it, or to talk about it? Is there any 
change? Do you know that but few ministers now believe in 
the ‘‘ plenary inspiration ’’ of the Bible, that from thousands of 
pulpits people are now told that the creation according to Gen- 
esis is a mistake, that it neyer was as wet as the flood, and that 
the miracles of the Old Testament are considered simply as 
myths or mistakes ? 

How long will what you call Christianity endure, if it changes 
as rapidly during the next century as it has during the last ? 
What will there be left of the supernatural ? 

It does not seem possible that thoughtful people can, for 
many years, believe that a being of infinite wisdom is the author 
of the Old Testament, that a being of infinite purity and kind- 
ness upheld polygamy and slavery, that he ordered his chosen 
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people to massacre their neighbors, and that he commanded 
husbands and fathers to persecute wives and daughters unto 
death for opinion’s sake. 

It does not seem within the prospect of belief that Jehovah, 
the cruel, the jealous, the ignorant, and the revengeful, is the 
creator and preserver of the universe. 

Does it seem possible that infinite goodness would create a 
world in which life feeds on life, in which everything devours 
and is devoured? Can there be a sadder fact than this: Inno- 
cence is not a certain shield ? 

It is impossible for me to believe in the eternity of punish- 
ment. Ifthat doctrine be true, Jehovah is insane. 

Day after day there are mournful processions of men and 
women, patriots and mothers, girls whose only crime is that 
the word Liberty burst into flower between their pure and 
loving lips, driven like beasts across the melancholy wastes of 
Siberian snow. These men, these women, these daughters, go 
to exile and to slavery, to a land where hope is satisfied with 
death. Does it seem possible to you that an ‘‘Infinite Father’’ 
sees all this and sits as silent as a god of stone? 

And yet, according to your Presbyterian creed, according to 
your inspired book, according to your Christ, there is another 
procession, in which are the noblest and the best, in which you 
will find the wondrous spirits of this world, the lovers of the 
human race, the teachers of their fellow-men, the greatest 
soldiers that ever battled for the right ; and this procession of 
countless millions, in which you will find the most generous 
and the most loving of the sons and daughters of men, is moving 
on to the Siberia of God, the land of eternal exile, where agony 
becomes immortal. 

How can you, how can any man with brain or heart, believe 
this infinite lie? 

Is there not room fora better, for a higher philosophy ? 
After all, is it not possible that we may find that everything has 
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been necessarily produced, that all religions and superstitions, 
all mistakes and all crimes, were simply necessities? Is it not 
possible that out of this perception may come not only love and 
pity for others, but absolute justification for the individual ? 
May we not find that every soul has, like Mazeppa, been lashed 
to the wild horse of passion, or like Prometheus to the rocks 
of fate? 

You ask me to take the ‘‘sober second thought.’’ I beg of 
you to take the first, and if you do, you will throw away the 
Presbyterian creed; you will instantly perceive that he who 
commits the ‘‘smallest sin’’ no more deserves eternal pain 
than he who does the smallest virtuous deed deserves eternal 
bliss; you will become convinced that an infinite God who 
creates billions of men knowing that they will suffer through 
all the countless years is an infinite demon; you will be satis- 
fied that the Bible, with its philosophy and its folly, with its 
goodness and its cruelty, is but the work of man, and that the 
supernatural does not and cannot exist. 

For you personally, I have the highest regard and the sin- 
cerest respect, and I beg of you not to pollute the soul of 
childhood, not to furrow the cheeks of mothers, by preaching 
a creed that should be shrieked in a mad-house. Do not 
make the cradle as terrible as the coffin. Preach, I pray you, 
the gospel of Intellectual Hospitality —the liberty of thought 
and speech. Take from loving hearts the awful fear. Have 
mercy on your fellow-men. Do not drive to madness the 
mothers whose tears are falling on the pallid faces of those who 
died in unbelief. Pity the erring, wayward, suffering, weeping 
world. Do not proclaim as ‘tidings of great joy’’ that an 
Infinite Spider is weaving webs to catch the souls of men. 


RoBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


A LAST WORD TO ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 


My DEAR COLONEL INGERSOLL: 

I have read your Reply to my Open Letter half a dozen 
times, and each time with new appreciation of your skill as an 
advocate. It is written with great ingenuity, and furnishes 
probably as complete an argument as you are able to give for 
the faith (or want of faith) that is in you. Doubtless you 
think it unanswerable, and so it will seem to those who are 
predisposed to your way of thinking. To quote a homely 
saying of Mr. Lincoln, in which there is as much of wisdom as 
of wit, ‘‘ For those who like that sort of thing, no doubt that 
is the sort of thing they do like.’? You may answer that we, 
who cling to the faith of our fathers, are equally prejudiced, 
and that it is for that reason that we are not more impressed 
by the force of your pleading. J do not deny a strong leaning 
that way, and yet our real interest is the same—to get at the 
truth ; and, therefore, I have tried to give due weight to what- 
ever of argument there is in the midst of so much eloquence; 
but must confess that, in spite of all, I remain in the same ob- 
durate frame of mind as before. With all the candor that I 
can bring to bear upon the question, I find on reviewing my 
Open Letter scarcely a sentence to change and nothing to 
withdraw ; and am quite willing to leave it as my Declaration 
of Faith, to stand side by side with your Reply, for intelligent 
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and candid men to judge between us. I need only to adda 
few words in taking leave of the subject. 

You seem a little disturbed that ‘‘some of my brethren’’ 
should look upon you as ‘‘a monster’’ because of your unbe- 
lief. I certainly do not approve of such language, although 
they would tell me that it is the only word which is a fit re- 
sponse to your ferocious attacks upon what they hold most 
sacred. You are a born gladiator, and when you descend 
into the arena, you strike heavy blows, which provoke blows 
in return. In this very Reply you manifest a particular ani- 
mosity against Presbyterians. Is it because you were brought 
up in that Church, of which your father, whom you regard 
with filial respect and affection, was an honored minister? 
You even speak of ‘‘the Presbyterian God !’’ as if we assumed 
to appropriate the Supreme Being, claiming to be the special 
objects of His favor. Is there any ground for this imputation 
of narrowness? On the contrary, when we bow our knees be- 
fore our Maker, it is as the God and Father of all mankind; 
and the expression you permit yourself to use, can only be re- 
garded as grossly offensive. Was it necessary to offer this 
rudeness to the religious denomination in which you were 
born? 

And this may explain, what you do not seem fully to under- 
stand, why it is that you are sometimes treated to sharp epi- 
thets by the religious press and public. You think yourselt 
persecuted for your opinions. But others hold the same 
opinions without offence. Nor is it because you express your 
opinions. Nobody would deny you the same freedom which 
is accorded to Huxley or Herbert Spencer. It is not because 
you exercise your liberty of judgment or of speech, but be- 
cause of the way in which you attack others, holding up their 
faith to all manner of ridicule, and speaking of those who pro- 
fess it as if they must be either knaves or fools. It is not in 
human nature noi to resent such imputations on that which, 
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however incredible to you, is very precious to them. Hence 
it is that they think you a rough antagonist ; and when you 
shock them by such expressions as I have quoted, you must 
expect some pretty strong language in return. I do not join 
them in this, because I know you, and appreciate that other 
side of you which is manly and kindly and chivalrous. But 
while I recognize these better qualities, I must add in all frank- 
ness that Iam compelled to look upon you as a man so em- 
bittered against religion that you cannot think of it except as 
associated with cant, bigotry, and hypocrisy. In such a state 
of mind it is hardly possible for you to judge fairly of the ar- 
guments for its truth. 

I believe with you, that reason was given us to be exercised, 
and that when man seeks after truth, his mind should be, as 
you say Darwin’s was, ‘‘as free from prejudice as the mariner’s 
compass.’’ But if he is warped by passion so that he cannot 
see things truly, then is he responsible. It is the moral ele- 
ment which alone makes the responsibility. Nor do I believe 
that any man will be judged in this world or the next for what 
does not involve a moral wrong. Hence your appalling state- 
ment, ‘‘The God you worship will, according to your creed, 
torture (!) through all the endless years the man who enter- 
tains an honest doubt,’’ does not produce the effect intended, 
simply because I do not affirm nor believe any such thing. I 
believe that, in the future world, every man will be judged ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the body, and that the judgment, 
whatever it may be, will be transparently just. God is more 
merciful than man. He desireth not the death of the wicked. 
Christ forgave, where men would condemn, and whatever be 
the fate of any human soul, it can never be said that the Su- 
preme Ruler was wanting either in justice or mercy. This I 
emphasize because you dwell so much upon the subject of 
future retribution, giving it an attention so constant as to be 
almost exclusive. Whatever else you touch upon, you soon 
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come back to this as the black thunder-cloud that darkens all 
the horizon, casting its mighty shadows over the life that now 
is and that which is to come. Your denunciations of this 
‘‘inhuman’”’ belief are so reiterated that one would be left to 
infer that there is nothing else in Religion ; that it is all wrath 
and terror. But this is putting a part for the whole. Religion 
is a vast system, of which this is but a single feature : it is but 
one doctrine of many; and indeed some whom no one will 
deny to be devout Christians, do not hold it at all, or only ina 
modified form, while with all their hearts they accept and 
profess the Religion that Christ came to bring into the world. 
Archdeacon Farrar, of Westminster Abbey, the most elo- 
quent preacher in the Church of England, has written a book 
entitled ‘‘ Eternal Hope,”’ in which he argues from reason and 
the Bible, that this life is not ‘‘the be-all and end-all’’ of 
human probation ; but that in the world to come there will be 
another opportunity, when countless millions, made wiser by 
unhappy experience, will turn again to the paths of life; and 
that so in the end the whole human race, with the exception of 
perhaps a few who remain irreclaimable, will be recovered and 
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made happy forever. Others look upon ‘‘eternal death’’ as 
merely the extinction of being, while immortality 1s the reward 
of pre-eminent virtue, interpreting in that sense the words, 
“The wages of sin is death but the gift of God 1s eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ The latter view might rec- 
ommend itself to you as the application of ‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest’’ to another world, the worthless, the incurably bad, of 
the human race being allowed to drop out of existence (an end 
which can have no terrors for you, since you look upon it 
as the common lot of all men,) while the good are continued in 
being forever. The acceptance of either of these theories 
would relieve your mind of that ‘‘ horror of great darkness ”’ 
which scems to come over it whenever you look forward to 
retribution beyond the grave. 
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But while conceding all liberty to others I cannot so easily 
relieve myself of this stern and rugged truth. To me moral 
evil in the universe is a tremendous reality, and I do not see 
how to limit it within the bounds of time. Retribution is to 
me a necessary part of the Divine law. A law without a pen- 
alty for its violations is no law. But I rest the argument for it, 
not on the Bible, but on principles which you yourself acknow!- 
edge. You say, ‘‘ There are no punishments, no rewards: 
there are consequences.’’ Very well, take the ‘‘ consequences,”’ 
and see where they lead you. When a man by his vices has 
reduced his body to a wreck and his mind to idiocy, you say 
this is the ‘‘ consequence’’ of his vicious life. Is ita great 
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stretch of language to say that it is his ‘‘ punishment,’ and 
none the less punishment because self-inflicted ? To the poor 
sufferer raving in a madhouse, it matters little what it is called, 
so long as he is experiencing the agonies of hell. And here 
your theory of ‘‘consequences,’’ if followed up, will lead you 
very far. For if man lives after death, and keeps his personal 
identity, do not the ‘‘ consequences ’’ of his past life follow him 
into the future? And if his existence is immortal, are not the 


consequences immortal also? And what is this but endless 
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retribution ? 

But you tell me that the moral effect of retribution is de- 
stroyed by the easy way in which a man escapes the penalty. 
He has but to repent, and he is restored to the same condition 
before the law as if he had not sinned. Not so do I under- 
stand it. ‘‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” but forgive- 
ness does not reverse the course of nature ; it does not prevent 
the operation of natural law. A drunkard may repent as he is 
nearing his end, but that does not undo the wrong that he has 
done, nor avert the consequences. In spite of his tears, he 
dies in an agony of shame and remorse. The inexorable law 
must be fulfilled. 

And so in the future world. Even though a man be forgiven, 
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he does not wholly escape the evil of his past life. A retribu- 
tion follows him even within the heavenly gates ; for if he does 
not suffer, still that bad life has so shriveled up his moral na- 
ture as to diminish his power of enjoyment. There are degrees 
of happiness, as one star differeth from another star in glory ; 
and he who begins wrong, will find that it is not as weil to sin 
and repent of it as not to sin at all. He enters the other world 
in a state of spiritual infancy, and will have to begin at the bot- 
tom and climb slowly upward. 

We might go a step farther, and say that perhaps heaven it- 
self has not only its lights but its shadows, in the reflections 
that must come even there. We read of ‘‘the book of God’s 
remembrance,’’ but is there not another book of remembrance 
in the mind itself—a book which any man may well fear to 
open and to look thereon? When that book is opened, and 
we read its awful pages, shall we not all think ‘‘what might 
have been?’’ And will those thoughts be wholly free from 
sadness? The drunken brute who breaks the heart that loved 
him may weep bitterly, and his poor wife may forgive him with 
her dying lips ; but he cannot forgive himself, and never can he 
recall without grief that bowed head and that broken heart. 
This preserves the element of retribution, while it does not shut 
the door to forgiveness and mercy. 

But we need not travel over again the round of Christian 
doctrines. My faith is very simple; it revolves around two 
words; Gop and Curist. These are the two centres, or, as 
an astronomer might say, the double-star, or double-sun, of the 
great orbit of religious truth. 

As to the first of these, you say ‘‘ There can be no evidence te 
my mind of the existence of such a being, and my mind is se 
that it is incapable of even thinking of an infinite personality ;’’ 
and you gravely put to me this question : ‘‘Do you really be- 
lieve that this world is governed by an infinitely wise and good 
God? Have you convinced even yourself of this?’’ Here are 
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two questions—one as to the existence of God, and the other 
as to His benevolence. I will answer both in language as plain 
as it is possible for me to use. 

First, Do I believe in the existence of God ? I answer that it 
is impossible for me zof to believe it. I could not disbelieve it if 
I would. You insist that belief or unbelief is not a matter of 
choice or of the will, but of evidence. You say ‘‘ the brain 
thinks as the heart beats, as the eyes see.’? Then let us stand 
aside with all our prepossessions, and open our eyes to what 
we can see. 

When Robinson Crusoe in his desert island came down one 
day to the seashore, and saw in the sand the print of a human 
foot, could he help the instantaneous conviction that a man 
had been there? You might have tried to persuade him that 
it was all chance,—that the sand had been washed up by the 
waves or blown by the winds, and taken this form, or that 
some marine insect had traced a figure like a human foot,— 
you would not have moved him a particle. The imprint was 
there, and the conclusion was irresistible : he did not believe — 
he £xew that some human being, whether friend or foe, civil- 
ized or savage, had set his foot upon that desolate shore. So 
when I discover in the world (as I think I do) mysterious foot- 
prints that are certainly not human, it is not a question whether 
I shall believe or not: I cannot help believing that some Power 
greater than man has set foot upon the earth. 

It is a fashion among atheistic philosophers tc make light of 
the argument from design ; but ‘‘my mind 1s so that it is inca- 
pable’’ of resisting the conclusion to which it leads me. And 
(since personal questions are in order) I beg to ask if it is pos- 
sible for you to take in your hands a watch, and believe that 
there was no ‘‘design’’ in its construction; that it was not 
made to keep time, but only ‘‘happened”’ so; that it is the 
product of some freak of nature, which brought together its 
parts and set it going. Do you not £zow with as much posi: 
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tiveness as can belong to any conviction of your mind, that it 
was nof the work of accident, but of design; and that if there 
was a design, there was a designer? And if the watch was 
made to keep time, was not the eye made to see and the ear 
to hear? Skeptics may fight against this argument as much 
as they please, and try to evade the inevitable conclusion, and 
yet it remains forever entwined in the living frame of man as 
well as imbedded in the solid foundations of the globe. Where- 
fore I repeat, it is not a question with me whether I wzd/ believe 
or not—I cannot help believing ; and I am not only surprised, 
but amazed, that you or any thoughtful man can come to any 
other conclusion. In wonder and astonishment I ask, ‘‘ Do 
you really believe’’ that in all the wide universe there is no 
Higher Intelligence than that of the poor human creatures that 
creep on this earthly ball? For myself, it is with the pro- 
foundest conviction as well as the deepest reverence that I re- 
peat the first sentence of my faith: ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty.” 

And not the Almighty only, but the Wise and the Good. 
Again I ask, How can I help believing what I see every day 
of my life? Every morning, as the sun rises in the East, send- 
ing light and life over the world, I behold a glorious image of 
the beneficent Creator. The exquisite beauty of the dawn, 
the dewy freshness of the air, the fleecy clouds floating in the 
sky—all speak of Him. And when the sun goes down, send- 
ing shafts of light through the dense masses that would hide 
his setting, and casting a glory over the earth and sky, this 
wondrous illumination is to me but the reflection of Him who 
‘““spreadeth out the heavens like a curtain; who maketh the 
clouds His chariot ; who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind.”’ 

How much more do we find the evidences of goodness in 
man himself: in the power of thought; of acquiring knowl- 
edge; of penetrating the mysteries of nature and climbing 
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among the stars. Cana being endowed with such transcendent 
gifts doubt the goodness of his Creator? 

Yes, I believe with all my heart and soul in One who is not 
onhy Infinitely Great, but Infinitely Good; who loves all the 
creatures He has made; bending over them as the bow in the 
cloud spans the arch of heaven, stretching from horizon to 
horizon ; looking down upon them with a tenderness compared 
to which all human love is faint and cold. ‘‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him; 
for He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust.’’ 

On the question of immortality you are equally ‘‘at sea.’’ 
You know nothing and believe nothing ; or, rather, you know 
only that you do zot know, and believe that you do zof be- 
lieve. You confess indeed to a faint hope, and admit a bare 
possibility, that there may be another life, though you are in 
an uncertainty about it that is altogether bewildering and 
desperate. But your mind 1s so poetical that you give a cer- 
tain attractiveness even to the prospect of annihilation. You 
strew the sepulchre with such flowers as these : 


‘‘T have said a thousand times, and I say again, that the idea of im- 
mortality, that like a sea has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, 
with its countless waves of hope and fear beating against the shores 
and rocks of time and fate, was not born of any book, nor of any 
creed, nor of any religion. It was born of human affection, and it 
will continue to ebb and flow beneath the mists and clouds of doubt 
and darkness as long as love kisses the lips of death. 

‘‘T have said a thousand times, and I say again, that we do not 
know, we cannot say, whether death is a wall or a door; the begin- 
ning or end of a day ; the spreading of pinions to soar, or the folding 
forever of wings ; the rise or the set of a sun, or an endless life that 
brings rapture and love to every one.’’ 


Beautiful words ! but inexpressibly sad! It is a silver lining 
to the cloud, and yet the cloud is there, dark and impenetrable. 
But perhaps we ought not to expect anything clearer and 
brighter from one who recognizes no light but that of Nature. 
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That light is very dim. If it were all we had, we should be 
just where Cicero was, and say with him, and with you, that a 
future life was ‘‘to be hoped for rather than believed.’’ But 
does not that very uncertainty show the need of a something 
above Nature, which is furnished in Him who ‘‘ was crucified, 
dead and buried, and the third day rose again from the 
dead?’’ It is the Conqueror of Death who calls to the faint- 
hearted: ‘‘I am the Resurrection and the Life.’’ Since He 
has gone before us, lighting up the dark passage of the grave, 
we need not fear to follow, resting on the word of our Leader: 
‘Because I live, ye shall live also.”’ 

This faith in another life is a precious inheritance, which 
cannot be torn from the agonized bosom without a wrench that 
tears every heartstring; and it was to this I referred as the 
last refuge of a poor, suffering, despairing soul, when I asked: 
‘* Does it never occur to you that there is something very cruel 
in this treatment of the belief of your fellow-creatures, on 
whose hope of another life hangs all that relieves the darkness 
of their present existence?’’ The imputation of cruelty you 
repel with some warmth, saying (with a slight variation of my 
language): ‘‘ When I deny the existence of perdition, you reply 
that there is something very cruel in this treatment of the be- 
lief of my fellow-creatures.’’ Of course, this change of words, 
putting perdition in the place of immortal life and hope, was a 
mere inadvertence. But it was enough to change the whole 
character of what I wrote. As I described ‘‘ the treatment of 
the belief of my fellow-creatures,’’ I did think it ‘‘ very cruel,’’ 
and I think so still. 

While correcting this slight misquotation, I must remove 
from your mind a misapprehension, which is so very absurd as 
to be absolutely comical. In my Letter referring to your dis- 
belief of immortality, I had said: ‘‘ With an air of modesty 
and diffidence that would carry an audience by storm, you 
confess your ignorance of what perhaps others are better ac- 
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quainted with, when you say, ‘This world is all that 7 know 
anything about, so far as I recollect.’’’ Of course ‘‘ what 
perhaps others are better acquainted with’’ was a part of what 
you said, or at least implied by your manner (for you do not 
convey your meaning merely by words, but by a tone of voice, 
by arched eyebrows, or a curled lip) ; and yet, instead of taking 
the sentence in its plain and obvious sense, you affect to under- 
stand it as an assumption on my part to have some private 
and mysterious knowledge of another world (!), and gravely 
ask me, ‘‘ Did you by this intend to say that you know any- 
thing of any other state of existence; that you have inhabited 
some other planet; that you lived before you were born; and 
that you recollect something of that other world or of that 
other stale?’’ No, my dear Colonel! I have been a good 
deal of a traveler, and have seen all parts of this world, but I 
have never visited any other. In reading your sober question, 
if I did not know you to be one of the brightest wits of the 
day, I skould be tempted to quote what Sidney Smith says of 
a Scotchman, that ‘‘ you cannot get a joke into his head ex- 
cept by a surgical operation !”’ 

But te return to what is serious: you make light of our faith 
and our hopes, because you know not the infinite solace they 
bring to the troubled human heart. You sneer at the idea 
that religion can be a ‘‘consolation.’’ Indeed! Is it not a 
consolation to have an Almighty Friend? Was it a light 
matter for the poor slave mother, who sat alone in her cabin, 
having been robbed of her children, to sing in her wild, wail- 
ing asvents : 


‘* Nobody knows the sorrows I’ve seen: 
Nobody knows but Jesus ?” 


Would you rob her of that Unseen Friend—the only Friend 
she had on earth or in heaven? 

But I will do you the justice to say that your want of relig- 
ious faith comes in part from your very sensibility and tender- 
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ness of heart. You cannot recognize an overruling Providence, 
because your mind is so harassed by scenes that you witness. 
Why, you ask, do men suffer so? You draw frightful pictures 
of the misery which exists in the world, as a proof of the inca- 
pacity of its Ruler and Governor, and do not hesitate to say 
that ‘‘any honest man of average intelligence could do vastly 
better.’”’ If you could have your way, you would make every- 
body happy; there should be no more poverty, and no more 
sickness or pain. 

This is a pleasant picture to look at, and yet you must ex- 
cuse me for saying that itis rather a child’s picture than that of 
a stalwart man. The world is not a playground in which 
men are to be petted and indulged like children: spoiled 
children they would soon become. It is an arena of conflict, 
in which we are to develop the manhood that is in us. We 
all have to take the ‘‘rough-and-tumble”’ of life, and are the 
better for it—physically, intellectually, and morally. If there 
be any true manliness within us, we come out of the struggle 
stronger and better; with larger minds and kinder hearts; a 
broader wisdom and a gentler charity. 

Perhaps we should not differ on this point if we could agree 
as to the true end of life. But here I fear the difference is 
irreconcilable. You think that end is happiness: I think it 1s 
CHARACTER. I do not believe that the highest end of life 
upon earth is to ‘‘have a good time ;’” to get from it the ut- 
most amount of enjoyment; but to be truly and greatly Goon ; 
and that to that end no discipline can be too severe which 
leads us ‘‘ to suffer and be strong.’’ That discipline answers 
its end when it raises the spirit to the highest pitch of courage 
and endurance. The splendor of virtue never appears so 
bright as when set against a dark background. It was in 
prisons and dungeons that the martyrs showed the greatest 
degree of moral heroism, the power of 


‘‘ Man’s unconquerable mind.” 


is 
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But I know well that these illustrations do not cover the 
whole case. There is another picture to be added to those of 
heroic struggle and martyrdom — that of silent suffering, which 
makes of life one long agony, and which often comes upon the 
good, so that it seems as if the best suffered the most. And 
yet when you sit by a sick bed, and look into a face whiter 
than the pillow on which it rests, do you not sometimes mark 
how that very suffering refines the nature that bears it so 
meekly? This is the Christian theory: that suffering, pa- 
tiently borne, is a means of the greatest elevation of character, 
and, in the end, of the highest enjoyment. Looking at it in 


| this light, we can understand how it should be that ‘‘ the suffer- 


ings of this present time are not worthy to be compared [or 
even to be named} with the glory which shall be revealed.’’ 
When the heavenly morning breaks, brighter than any dawn 
that blushes ‘‘o’er the world,’’ there will be ‘‘a restitution of 
all things :’’ the poor will be made rich, and the most suffering 
the most serenely happy ; asin the vision of the Apocalypse, 
when it is asked ‘‘ What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes, and whence came they?’’ the answer is, ‘‘ These are 
they which came our of great tribulation.” 

In this conclusion, which is not adopted lightly, but aftey 
innumerable struggles with doubt, after the experience and the 
reflection of years, I feel ‘‘a great peace.’’ It is the glow of 
sunset that gilds the approach of evening. For (we must con- 
fess it) it is towards that you and I are advancing. The sun 
has passed the meridian, and hastens to his going down. 
Whatever of good this life has for us (and I am far from being 
one of those who look upon it as a vale of tears) will soon be 
behind us. I see the shadows creeping on ; yet I welcome the 
twilight that will soon darken into night, for I know that it will 
be a night all glorious with stars. As I look upward, the feel- 
ing of awe is blended with a strange, overpowing sense of the 
Infinite Goodness, which surrounds me like an atmosphere : 
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‘* And so beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His Islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’’ 


Would that you could share with me this confidence and this 
hope! But you seem to be receding farther from any kind of 
faith. In one of your closing paragraphs, you give what ts to 
you ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter.’’ After repudiating 
religion with scorn, you ask, ‘‘Is there not room for a better, 
for a higher philosophy ?”’ and thus indicate the true answer to 
be given, to which no words can do justice but your own : 


‘* After all, is it not possible that we may find that everything has 
been necessarily produced ; that all religions and superstitions, all 
mistakes and all crimes, were simply necessities? Is it not possible 
that out of this perception may come not only love and pity for others, 
but absolute justification for the individual? May we not find that 
every soul has, like Mazeppa, been lashed to the wild horse of pas- 
sion, or like Prometheus to the rocks of fate?’’ 


If this be the end of all philosophy, it is equally the end of 
‘fall things.’’ Not only does it make an end of us and of our 
hopes of futurity, but of all that makes the present life worth 
living — of all freedom, and hence of all virtue. There are no 
more any moral distinctions in the world—no good and no 
evil, no right and no wrong; nothing but grim necessity. 
With such a creed, I wonder how you can ever stand at the 
bar, and argue for the conviction of a criminal. Why should 
he be convicted and punished for what he could not help? 
Indeed he is not a criminal, since there is no such thing as 
crime. Heisnotto blame. Was he not ‘‘lashed to the wild 
horse of passion,’’ carried away by a power beyond his control? 


qnwien 
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What cruelty to thrust him behind iron bars! Poor fellow! 
he deserves our pity. Let us hasten to relieve him from a 
position which must be so painful, and make our humble 
apology for having presumed to punish him for an act in which 
he only obeyed an impulse which he could not resist. This 
will be ‘‘ absolute justification for the individual.’’ But what 
will become of society, you do not tell us. 

Are you aware that in this last attainment of ‘‘a better, a 
higher philosophy’’ (which is simply absolute fatalism), you 
have swung round to the side of John Calvin, and gone far 
beyond him? That you, who have exhausted all the resources 
of the English language in denouncing his creed as the most 
horrible of human beliefs — brainless, soulless, heartless; who 
have held it up to scorn and derision ; now hold to the blackest 
Calvinism that was ever taught by man? You cannot find 
words sufficient to express your horror of the doctrine of Divine 
decrees ; and yet here you have decrees with a vengeance — 
predestination and damnation, both in one. Under such a 
creed, man is a thousand times worse off than under ours: for 
he has absolutely no hope. You may say that at any rate he 
cannot suffer forever. You do not know even that; but at 
any rate he suffers as long as he exists. There is no God 
above to show him pity, and grant him release; but as long as 
the ages roll, he is ‘‘lashed to the rocks of fate,’’ with the in- 
satiate vulture tearing at his heart! 

In reading your glittering phrases, I seem to be losing hold 
of everything, and to be sinking, sinking, till I touch the 
lowest depths of an abyss; while from the blackness above me 
a sound like a death-knell tolls the midnight of the soul. If I 
believed this I should cry, God help us all! Or no—for there 
would be no God, and even this last consolation would be 
denied us: for why should we offer a prayer which can neither 
be heard nor answered? As well might we ask mercy from 
‘“the rocks of fate’’ to which we are chained forever ! 
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Recoiling from this Gospel of Despair, I turn to One in 
whose face there is something at once human and divine —an 
indescribable majesty, united with more than human tenderness 
and pity; One who was born among the poor, and had not 
where to lay His head, and yet went about doing good; poor, 
yet making many rich; who trod the world in deepest loneli- 
ness, and yet whose presence lighted up every dwelling into 
which He came; who took up little children in His arms, and 
blessed them ; a giver of joy to others, and yet a sufferer him- 
self; who tasted every human sorrow, and yet was always 
ready to minister to others’ grief; weeping with them that 
wept; coming to Bethany to comfort Mary and Martha con- 
cerning their brother; rebuking the proud, but gentle and 
pitiful to the most abject of human creatures; stopping amid 
the throng at the cry ofa blind beggar by the wayside; willing 
to be known as ‘‘the friend of sinners,’’ if He might recail 
them into the way of peace; who did not scorn even the fallen 
woman who sank at His feet, but by His gentle word, ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no more,”’ lifted her up, and 
set her in the path of a virtuous womanhood; and who, when 
dying on the cross, prayed: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ In this Friend of the friendless, 
Comforter of the comfortless, Forgiver of the penitent, and 
Guide of the erring, I find a greatness that I had not found in 
any of the philosophers or teachers of the world. No voice in 
all the ages thrills me like that which whispers close to my 
heart, ‘‘Come unto me and I will give you rest,’’ to which I | 
answer : THIS IS MY MASTER, AND I WILL FOLLOW HIM. 


HenrRY M. FIELD. 


LETTER TO DR. FIELD. 


My Dear Mr. FIELD: 

WITH great pleasure I have read your second letter, in 
which you seem to admit that men may differ even about reli- 
gion without being responsible for that difference ; that every 
man has the right to read the Bible for himself, state freely the 
conclusion at which he arrives, and that it is not only his privi- 
lege, but his duty to speak the truth ; that Christians can hardly 
be happy in heaven, while those they loved on earth are suffer- 
ing with the lost ; that it is not a crime to investigate, to think, 
to reason, to observe, and to be governed by evidence ; that 
credulity is not a virtue, and that the open mouth of ignorant 
wonder is not the only entrance to Paradise ; that belief is not 
necessary to salvation, and that no man can justly be made to 
suffer eternal pain for having expressed an intellectual con- 
viction. 

You seem to admit that no man can justly be held responsi- 
ble for his thoughts ; that the brain thinks without asking our 
consent, and that we believe or disbelieve without an effort of 
the will. 

I congratulate you upon the advance that you have made. 
You not only admit that we have the nght to think, but that 
we have the right to express our honest thoughts. You admit 
that the Christian world no longer believes in the fagot, the 
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dungeon, and the thumbscrew. Has the Christian world out- 
grown its God? Has man become more merciful than his 
maker? If man will not torture his fellow-man on account ofa 
difference of opinion, will a God of infinite love torture one of 
his children for what is called the sin of unbelief? Has man 
outgrown the Inquisition, and will God forever be the warden 
of a penitentiary? The walls of the old dungeons have fallen, 
and light now visits the cell where brave men perished in dark- 
ness. Is Jehovah to keep the cells of perdition in repair for- 
ever, and are his children to be the eternal prisoners? 

It seems hard for you to appreciate the mental condition of 
one who regards all gods as substantially the same ; that is to 
say, who thinks of them all as myths and phantoms born of the 
imagination,—characters in the religious fictions of the race. 
To you it probably seems strange that a man should think far 
more of Jupiter than of Jehovah. Regarding them both as cre- 
ations of the mind, I choose between them, and I prefer the 
God of the Greeks, on the same principle that I prefer Portia to 
Iago ; and yet I regard them, one and all, as children of the 
imagination, as phantoms born of human fears and human 
hopes, 

Surely nothing was further from my mind than to hurt the 
feelings of any one by speaking of the Presbyterian God. I 
simply intended to speak of the God of the Presbyterians. 
Certainly the God of the Presbyterian is not the God of the 
Catholic, nor is he the God of the Mohammedan or Hindoo. 
He is a special creation suited only to certain minds. These , 
minds have naturally come together, and they form what we — 
call the Presbyterian Church. As a matter of fact, no two 
churches can by any possibility have precisely the same God ; 
neither can any two human beings conceive of precisely the 
same Deity. In every man’s God there is, to say the least, a 
part of that man. The lower the man, the lower his concep- 
tion of God. The higher the man. the grander his Deity must 
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be. The savage who adorns his body with a belt from which 
hang the scalps of enemies slain in battle, has no conception of 
a loving, of a forgiving God ; his God, of necessity, must be as 
revengeful, as heartless, as infamous as the God of John 
Calvin. 

You do not exactly appreciate my feeling. I do not hate 
Presbyterians ; I hate Presbyterianism. I hate with all my 
heart the creed of that church, and I most heartily despise the 
God described in the Confession of Faith. But some of the 
best friends I have in the world are afflicted with the mental 
malady known as Presbyterianism. They are the victims of the 
consolation growing out of the belief that a vast majority of 
their fellow-men are doomed to suffer eternal torment, to the 
end that their Creator may be eternally glorified. I have said 
many times, and I say again, that I do not despise a man be- 
cause he has the rheumatism ; I despise the rheumatism because 
it has a man. 

But I do insist that the Presbyterians have assumed to ap- 
propriate to themselves their Supreme Being, and that they 
have claimed, and that they do claim, to be the ‘‘special ob- 
jects of his favor.’’ They do claim to be the very elect, and 
they do insist that God looks upon them as the objects of his 
special care. They do claim that the light of Nature, without 
the torch of the Presbyterian creed, is insufficient to guide any 
soul to the gate of heaven. They do insist that even those 
who never heard of Christ, or never heard of the God of the 
Presbyterians, will be eternally lost; and they not only claim 
this, but that their fate will illustrate not only the justice but 
the mercy of God. Not only so, but they insist that the 
morality of an unbeliever is displeasing to God, and that the 
love of an unconverted mother for her helpless child is nothing 
less than sin. 

When I meet a man who really believes the Presbyterian 
creed, I think of the Laocoon. I feel as though looking upon 
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a human being helpless in the coils of an immense and poison- 
ous serpent. But I congratulate you with all my heart that 
you have repudiated this infamous, this savage creed; that 
you now admit that reason was given us to be exercised ; 
that God will not torture any man for entertaining an honest 
doubt, and that in the world to come ‘‘every man will be 
judged according to the deeds done in the body.”’ 

Let me quote your exact language: ‘‘I believe that in the 
future world every man will be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body.’? Do you not see that you have bidden 
farewell to the Presbyterian Church? In that sentence you 
have thrown away the atonement, you have denied the efficacy 
of the blood of Jesus Christ, and you have denied the neces- 
sity of belief. If we are to be judged by the deeds done in the 
body, that is the end of the Presbyterian scheme of salvation. 
I sincerely congratulate you for having repudiated the savagery 
of Calvinism. 

It also gave me great pleasure to find that you have thrown 
away, with a kind of glad shudder, that infamy of infamies, the 
dogma of eternal pain. I have denounced that inhuman be- 
lief; I have denounced every creed that had coiled within it 
that viper; I have denounced every man who preached it, the 
book that contains it, and with all my heart the God who 
threatens it; and at last I have the happiness of seeing the 
editor of the New York Evangelist admit that devout Chris- 
tians do not believe that lie, and quote with approbation the 
words of a minister of the Church of England to the effect that 
all men will be finally recovered and made happy. 

Do you find this doctrine of hope in the Presbyterian creed ? 
Is this star, that sheds light on every grave, found in your 
Bible? Did Christ have in his mind the shining truth that all 
the children of men will at last be filled with joy, when he ut- 
tered these comforting words: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels’’ ? 
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Do you find in this flame the bud of hope, or the flower of 
promise? 

You suggest that it is possible that ‘‘the incurably bad will 
be annihilated,’’ and you say that such a fate can have no 
terrors for me, as I look upon annihilation as the common lot 
of all. Let us examine this position. Why should a God of 
infinite wisdom create men and women whom he knew would 
be ‘‘incurably bad’?? What would you say of a mechanic 
who was forced to destroy his own productions on the ground 
that they were ‘‘incurably bad’’? Would you say that he 
was an infinitely wise mechanic? Does infinite justice annihi- 
late the work of infinite wisdom ? Does God, like an ignorant 
doctor, bury his mistakes ? 

Besides, what right have you to say that I ‘‘ look upon anni- 
hilation as the common lot of all’? ? Was there any such 
thought in my Reply? Do you find it in any published words 
of mine? Do you find anything in what I have written tend- 
ing to show that I believe in annihilation? Is it not true that 
I say now, and that I have always said, that I do not know? 
Does a lack of knowledge as to the fate of the human soul im- 
ply a belief in annihilation? Does it not equally imply a be- 
lief in immortality ? 

You have been —at least until recently —a believer in the 
inspiration of the Bible and in the truth of its every word. 
What do you say to the following: ‘‘ For that which befalleth 
the sons of men befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth 
them: as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all 
one breath; so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a 
beast.’’ You will see that the inspired writer is not satisfied 
with admitting that he does not know. ‘‘As the cloud is con- 
sumed and vanisheth away; so he that goeth down to the 
grave shall come up no more.’’ Was it not cruel for an in- 
spired man to attack a sacred belief? 

You seem surprised that I should speak of the doctrine of 
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eternal pain as ‘‘the black thunder-cloud that darkens all the 
horizon, casting its mighty shadows over the life that now is 
and that which is to come.’’ If that doctrine be true, what 
else is there worthy of engaging the attention of the human 
mind? It is the blackness that extinguishes every star. It 1s 
the abyss in which every hope must perish. It leaves a uni- 
verse without justice and without mercy —a future without one 
ray of light, anda present with nothing but fear. It makes 
heaven an impossibility, God an infinite monster, and man an 
eternal victim. Nothing can redeem a religion in which this 
dogma is found. Clustered about it are all the snakes of the 
Furles. 

But you have abandoned this infamy, and you have ad- 
mitted that we are to be judged according to the deeds done 
in the body. Nothing can be nearer self-evident than the fact 
that a finite being cannot commit an infinite sin; neither cana 
finite being do an infinitely good deed. That is to say, no one 
can deserve for any act eternal pain, and no one for any deed 
can deserve eternal joy. If we are to be judged by the deeds 
done in the body, the old orthodox hell and heaven both be- 
come impossible. 

So, too, you have recognized the great and splendid truth 
that sin cannot be predicated of an intellectual conviction. 
This is the first great step toward the liberty of soul. You 
admit that there is no morality and no immorality in be- 
lief —that is to say, in the simple operation of the mind in 
weighing evidence, in observing facts, and in drawing conclu- 
sions. You admit that these things are without sin and with- 
out guilt. Had all men so believed there never could have 
been religious persecution —the Inquisition could not have 
been built, and the idea of eternal pain never could have pol- 
luted the human heart. 

You have been driven to the passions for the purpose of 
finding what you are pleased to call ‘‘sin’’ and ‘‘responsi- 
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bility ’’; and you say, speaking of a human being, ‘‘ but if he 
is warped by passion so that he cannot see things truly, then 
is he responsible.’? One would suppose that the use of the 
word ‘‘cannot’’ is inconsistent with the idea of responsibility. 
What is passion? There are certain desires, swift, thrilling, 
that quicken the action of the heart — desires that fill the brain 
with blood, with fire and flame—desires that bear the same 
relation to judgment that storms and waves bear to the com- 
pass ona ship. Is passion necessarily produced? Is there an 
adequate cause for every effect? Can you by any possibility 
think of an effect without a cause, and can you by any possi- 
bility think of an effect that is not a cause, or can you think 
of a cause that is notan effect? Is not the history of real civil- 
ization the slow and gradual emancipation of the intelle¢t, of 
the judgment, from the mastery of passion? Is not that man 
civilized whose reason sits the crowned monarch of his brain — 
whose passions are his servants? 

Who knows the strength of the temptation to another? 
Who knows how little has been resisted by those who stand, 
how much has been resisted by those who fall? Who knows 
whether the victor or the victim made the braver and the more 
gallant fight? In judging of our fellow-men we must take into 
consideration the circumstances of ancestry, of race, of nation- 
ality, of employment, of opportunity, of education, and of the 
thousand influences that tend to mold or mar the character of 
man. Sucha view is the mother of charity, and makes the 
God of the Presbyterians impossible. 

At last you have seen the impossibility of forgiveness. That 
is to say, you perceive that after forgiveness the crime remains, 
and its children, called consequences, still live. You recognize 
the lack of philosophy in that doctrine. You still believe in 
what you call ‘‘ the forgiveness of sins,’’ but you admit that 
forgiveness cannot reverse the course of nature, and cannot 
prevent the operation of natural law. You also admit that if a 
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man lives after death, he preserves his personal identity, his 
memory, and that the consequences of his actions will follow 
him through all the eternal years. You admit that conse- 
quences are immortal. After making this admission, of what 
use is the old idea of the forgiveness of sins? How can the 
criminal be washed clean and pure in the blood of another? 
In spite of this forgiveness, in spite of this blood, you have 
taken the ground that consequences, like the dogs of Actzon, 
follow even a Presbyterian, even one of the elect, within the 
heavenly gates. If you wish to be logical, you must also ad- 
mit that the consequences of good deeds, like winged angels, 
follow even the atheist within the gates of hell. 

You have had the courage of your convictions, and you 
have said that we are to be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body. By that judgment I am willing to abide. 
But, whether willing or not, I must abide, because there is no 
power, no God that can step between me and the consequences 
of my acts. I wish no heaven that I have not earned, no hap- 
piness to which I am not entitled. I do not wish to become an 
immortal pauper; neither am I willing to extend unworthy 
hands for alms. 

My dear Mr. Field, you have outgrown your creed —as 
every Presbyterian must who grows at all. You are far better 
than the spirit of the Old Testament; far better, in my judg- 
ment, even than the spirit of the New. The creed that you 
have left behind, that you have repudiated, teaches that a man 
may be guilty of every crime—that he may have driven his 
wife to insanity, that his example may have led his children to 
the penitentiary, or to the gallows, and that yet, at the eleventh 
hour, he may, by what is called ‘‘repentance,’’ be washed 
absolutely pure by the blood of another and receive and wear 
upon his brow the laurels of eternal peace. Not only so, but 
that creed has taught that this wretch in heaven could look 
back on the poor earth and see the wife, whom he swore to 
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love and cherish, in the mad-house, surrounded by imaginery 
serpents, struggling in the darkness of night, made insane by 
his heartlessness — that creed has taught and teaches that he 
could look back and see his children in prison cells, or on the 
scaffold with the noose about their necks, and that these visions 
would not bring a shade of sadness to his redeemed and happy 
face. It is this doctrine, it is this dogma — so bestial, so savage 
as to beggar all the languages of men—that I have denounced. 
All the words of hatred, loathing and contempt, found in all 
the dialects and tongues of men, are not sufficient to express 
my hatred, my contempt, and my loathing of this creed. 

You say that it is impossible for you not to believe in the 
existence of God. With this statement, I find no fault. Your 
mind is so that a belief in the existence of a Supreme Being 
gives satisfaction and content. Of course, you are entitled to 
no credit for this belief, as you ought not to be rewarded for 
believing that which you cannot help believing ; neither should 
I be punished for failing to believe that which I cannot believe. 

You believe because you see in the world around you such 
an adaptation of means to ends that you are satisfied there is 
design. I admit that when Robinson Crusoe saw in the sand 
the print of a human foot, like and yet unlike his own, he was 
justified in drawing the conclusion that a human being had 
been there. The inference was drawn from his own experi- 
ence, and was within the scope of his own mind. But I do 
not agree with you that he ‘‘knew’’ a human being had been 
there; he had only sufficient evidence upon which to found a 
belief. He did not know the footsteps of all animals ; he could 
not have known that no animal except man could have made 
that footprint. In order to have known that it was the foot of 
man, he must have known that no other animal was capable 
of making it, and he must have known that no other being 
had produced in the sand the likeness of this human foot. 

You see what you call evidences of intelligence in the uni- 
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verse, and you draw the conclusion that there must be an 
infinite intelligence. Your conclusion is far wider than your 
premise. Let us suppose, as Mr. Hume supposed, that there 
is a pair of scales, one end of which is in darkness, and you 
find that a pound weight, or a ten-pound weight, placed upon 
that end of the scale in the light is raised; have you the right 
to say that there is an infinite weight on the end in darkness, 
or are you compelled to say only that there is weight enough 
on the end in darkness to raise the weight on the end in light? 

It is illogical to say, because of the existence of this earth 
and of what you can see in and about it, that there must be an 
infinite intelligence. You do not know that even the creation 
of this world, and ofall planets discovered, required an infinite 
power, or infinite wisdom. I admit that it is impossible for 
me to look at a watch and draw the inference that there was 
no design in its construction, or that it only happened. I 
could not regard it as a product of some freak of nature, 
neither could I imagine that its various parts were brought 
together and set in motion by chance. I am not a believer in 
chance. But there is a vast difference between what man has 
made and the materials of which he has constructed the things 
he has made. You find a watch, and you say that it exhibits, 
or shows design. You insist that it is so wonderful it must 
have had a designer — in other words, that it is too wonderful 
not to have been constructed. You then find the watchmaker, 
and you say with regard to him that he too must have had a 
designer, for he is more wonderful than the watch. In imag- 
agination you go from the watchmaker to the being you call 
God, and you say he designed the watchmaker, but he himself 
was not designed because he is too wonderful to have been de- 
signed. And yet in the case of the watch and of the watch- 
maker, it was the wonder that suggested design, while in the 
case of the maker of the watchmaker the wonder denied a 
designer. Do you not see that this argument devours itself? 
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If wonder suggests a designer, can it go on increasing until it 
denies that which it suggested ? 

You must remember, too, that the argument of design is 
applicable to all. You are not at liberty to stop at sunrise and 
sunset and growing corn and all that adds to the happiness of 
man; you must go further. You must admit that an infinitely 
wise and merciful God designed the fangs of serpents, the 
machinery by which the poison is distilled, the ducts by which 
itis carried to the fang, and that the same intelligence im- 
pressed this serpent with a desire to deposit this deadly virus 
in the flesh of man. You must believe that an infinitely wise 
God so constructed this world, that in the process of cooling, 
earthquakes would be caused—earthquakes that devour and 
overwhelm cities and states. Do you see any design in the 
volcano that sends its rivers of lava over the fields and the 
homes of men? Do you really think that a perfectly good 
being designed the invisible parasites that infest the air, that 
inhabit the water, and that finally attack and destroy the health 
and life of man? Do you see the same design in cancers that 
you do in wheat and corn? Did God invent tumors for the 
brain? Was it his ingenuity that so designed the human race 
that millions of people should be born deaf and dumb, that 
millions should be idiotic? Did he knowingly plant in the 
blood or brain the seeds of insanity? Did he cultivate those 
seeds? Do you see any design in this? 

Man cails that good which increases his happiness, and that 
evil which gives him pain. In the olden time, back of the 
good he placed a God; back of the evil a devil; but now the 
orthodox world is driven to admit that the God is the author 
of all. 

For my part, I see no goodness in the pestilence—no mercy 
in the bolt that leaps from the cloud and leaves the mark of 
death on the breast of a loving mother. I see no generosity in 
famine, no goodness in disease, no mercy in want and agony. 
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And yet you say that the being who created parasites that live 
only by inflicting pain — the being responsible for all the suf- 
ferings of mankind — you say that he has ‘‘a tenderness com- 
pared to which all human love is faint and cold.’”’ Yet according 
to the doctrine of the orthodox world, this being of infinite 
love and tenderness so created nature that its light misleads, 
and left a vast majority of the human race to blindly grope 
their way to endless pain. 

You insist that a knowledge of God —a belief in God — is 
the foundation of social order; and yet this God of infinite 
tenderness has left for thousands and thousands of years nearly 
all of his children without a revelation. Why should infinite 
goodness leave the existence of God in doubt? Why should 
he see millions in savagery destroying the lives of each other, 
eating the flesh of each other, and keep his existence a secret 
from man? Why did he allow the savages to depend on sun- 
rise and sunset and clouds? Why did he leave this great 
truth to a few half-crazed prophets, or to a cruel, heartless and 
ignorant church? The sentence ‘‘ There is a God’’ could 
have been imprinted on every blade of grass, on every leaf, on 
every star. An infinite God has no excuse for leaving his 
children in doubt and darkness, 

There is still another point. You know that for thousands 
of ages men worshiped wild beasts as God. You know that 
for countless generations they knelt by coiled serpents, believ- 
ing those serpents to be gods. Why did the real God secrete 
himself and allow his poor, ignorant, savage children to im- 
agine that he was a beast, a serpent? Why did this God allow 
mothers to sacrifice their babes? Why did he not emerge from 
the darkness? Why did he not say to the poor mother, 
‘‘Do not sacrifice your babe; keep it in your arms; press It 
to your bosom ; let it be the solace of your declining years. I 
take no delight in the death of children; I am not what you 
suppose me to be; I am not a beast; I am not aserpent; Iam 
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full of love and kindness and mercy, and I want my children 
to be happy in this world’’? Did the God who allowed a 
mother to sacrifice her babe through the mistaken idea that he, 
the God, demanded the sacrifice, feel a tenderness toward that 
mother ‘‘compared to which all human love is faint and 
cold’’? Would a good father allow some of his children to 
kill others of his children to please him ? 

There is still another question. Why should God, a being 
of infinite tenderness, leave the question of immortality in 
doubt? How is it that there is nothing in the Old Testament 
on this subject? Why is it that he who made all the constella- 
tions did not put in his heaven the star of hope? How do 
you account for the fact that you do not find in the Old Testa- 
ment, from the first mistake in Genesis, to the last curse in 
Malachi, a funeral service? Is it not strange that some one in 
the Old Testament did not stand by an open grave of father or 
mother and say: ‘‘ We shall meet again’’? Was it because 
the divinely inspired men did not know? 

You taunt me by saying that I know no more of the immor- 
tality of the soul than Cicero knew. I admit it. I know no 
more than the lowest savage, no more than a doctor of divinity 
—that is to say, nothing. 

Is it not, however, a curious fact that there is less belief in 
the immortality of the soul in Christian countries than in heathen 
lands—that the belief in immortality, in an orthodox church, is 
faint and cold and speculative, compared with that belief in 
India, in China, or in the Pacific Isles? Compare the belief in 
immortality in America, of Christians, with that of the followers 
of Mohammed. Do not Christians weep above their dead? 
Does a belief in immortality keep back their tears? After all, 
the promises are so far away, and the dead are so near—the 
echoes of words said to have been spoken more than eighteen 
centuries ago are lost in the sounds of the clods that fall on the 
coffin, And yet, compared with the orthodox hell, compared 
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with the prison-house of God, how ecstatic is the grave—the 
grave without a sigh, without a tear, without a dream, without 
a fear. Compared with the immortality promised by the Pres- 
byterian creed, how beautiful annihilation seems. To be 
nothing — how much better than to be a convict forever. To 
be unconscious dust—how much better than to be a heartless 
angel. 

There is not, there sever has been, there never will be, any 
consolation in orthodox Christianity. It offers no consolation 
to any good and loving man. I prefer the consolation of Na- 
ture, the consolation of hope, the consolation springing from 
human affection. I prefer the simple desire to live and love 
forever. 

Of course, it would be a consolation to know that we have 
an ‘Almighty Friend’’ in heaven ; butan ‘‘ Almighty Friend’”’ 
who cares nothing for us, who allows us to be stricken by his 
lightning, frozen by his winter, starved by his famine, and at 
last imprisoned in his hell, is a friend I do not care to have. 

I remember ‘‘ the poor slave mother who sat alone in her 
cabin, having been robbed of her children ;’’ and, my dear Mr. 
Field, I also remember that the people who robbed her justified 
the robbery by reading passages from the sacred Scriptures. 
I remember that while the mother wept, the robbers, some of 
whom were Christians, read this: ‘‘ Buy of the heathen round 
about, and they shall be your bondmen and bondwomen for- 
ever.’’ J remember, too, that the robbers read : ‘‘ Servants be 
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obedient unto your masters ;’’ and they said, this passage » 


is the only message from the heart of God to the scarred 
back of the slave. I remember this, and I remember, also, 
that the poor slave mother upon her knees in wild and 
wailing accents called on the ‘‘ Almighty Friend,’’ and I re- 
member that her prayer was never heard, and that her sobs 
died in the negligent air. 

You ask me whether I would ‘‘ rob this poor woman of such 
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a iriend?’’ My answer is this: I would give her liberty; I 
would break her chains. But let me ask you, did an ‘‘Almighty 
fkriend’’ see the woman he loved ‘‘ with a tenderness compared 
to which all human love is faint and cold,’’ and the woman who 
ioved him, robbed of her children? What was the ‘‘Almighty 
Friend’’ worth to her? She preferred her babe. 

How could the ‘‘Almighty Friend’’ see his poor children 
pursued by hounds—his children whose only crime was the 
1ove of liberty —how could he see that, and take sides with the 
hounds? Do you believe that the ‘‘Almighty Friend’’ then 
governed the world? Do you really think that he 

‘* Bade the slave-ship speed from coast to coast, 
Fanned by the wings of the Holy Ghost”? 

Do you believe that the ‘‘ Almighty Friend’’ saw all of the 
tragedies that were enacted in the jungles of Africa—that he 
watched the wretched slave-ships, saw the miseries of the mid- 
dle passage, heard the blows of all the whips, saw all the streams 
of blood, all the agonized faces of women, all the tears that 
were shed? Do you believe that he saw and knew ali these 
things, and that he, the ‘‘ Almighty Friend,’’ looked coldly 
down and stretched no hand to save ? 

You persist, however, in endeavoring to account for the mis- 
eries of the world by taking the ground that happiness is not 
the end of life. You say that ‘‘ the real end of life is characier, 
and that no discipline can be too severe which leads us to suffer 
and be strong.’’ Upon this subject you use the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘If you could have your way you would make every- 
boay happy ; there would be no more poverty, and no more 
sickness or pain.’’ And this you say, isa ‘‘child’s picture, 
hardly worthy ofa stalwart man.’’ Let me read you another 
‘‘child’s picture,’’ which you will find in the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation, supposed to have been written by St. 
John, the Divine: ‘‘ And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
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dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain.”’ 

If you visited some woman living in a tenement, supporting 
by her poor labor a little family—a poor woman on the edge 
of famine, sewing, it may be, her eyes blinded by tears— 
would you tell her that ‘‘the world is not a playground in 
which men are to be petted and indulged like children’’ ? 
Would you tell her that to think of a world without poverty, 
without tears, without pain, is ‘‘a child’s picture’’? If she 
asked you for a little assistance, would you refuse it on the 
ground that by being helped she might lose character ? Would 
you tell her: ‘‘ God does not wish to have you happy ; happi- 
ness is a very foolish end; character is what you want, and 
God has put you here with these helpless, starving babes, and 
he has put this burden on your young life simply that you may 
suffer and be strong. I would help you gladly, but i do not 
wish to defeat the plans of your Almighty Friend’’? You 
can reason one way, but you would act the other. 

I agree with you that work is good, that struggle is essential; 
that men are made manly by contending with each other and 
with the forces of nature; but there is a pont beyond which 
struggle does not make character; there isa point at which 
struggle becomes failure. 

Can you conceive of an ‘‘ Almighty Friend’’ deforming his 
children because he loves them? Did he allow the innocent to 
languish in dungeons because he was their friend? Did he 
allow the noble to perish upon the scaffold, the great and the 
self-denying to be burned at the stake, because he had the 
power to save? Was he restrained by love? Did this ‘‘ Al- 
mighty Friend’’ allow millions of his children to be enslaved 
to the end that the ‘‘splendor of virtue might have a dark 
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background’’? You insist that ‘‘ suffering patiently borne, 1s 
a means of the greatest elevation of character, and in the end 
of the highest enjoyment.’’ Do you not then see that your 
‘‘ Almighty Friend’’ has been unjust to the happy—-that he 
is cruel to those whom we call the fortunate — that he is indiffer- 
ent to the men who do not suffer —that he leaves all the happy 
and prosperous and joyous without character, and that in the 
end, according to your doctrine, they are the losers ? 

But, after all, there is no need of arguing this question further. 
There is one fact that destroys forever your theory—and that 
is the fact that millions upon millions die in infancy. Where 
do they get ‘‘elevation of character’? ? What opportunity is 
given to them to ‘‘suffer and be strong’’? Let us admit that 
we donotknow. Let us say that the mysteries of life, of good 
and evil, of joy and pain, have never been explained. Is 
character of no importance in heaven? How is it possible for 
angels, living in ‘‘a child’s picture,’’ to ‘‘suffer and be 
strong’’ ? Do you not see that, according to your philosophy, 
only the damned can grow great—only the lost can become 
sublime ? 

You do not seem to understand what I say with regard to 
what I call the higher philosophy. When that philosophy is 
accepted, of course there will be good in the world, there wili 
be evil, there will still be right and wrong. What is good? 
That which tends to the happiness of sentient beings. What 
is evil? That which tends to the misery, or tends to lessen the 
happiness of sentient beings. Whatis right? The best thing 
to be done under the circumstances—that is to say, the thing 
that will increase or preserve the happiness of man. What is 
wrong? That which tends to the misery of man. 

What you call liberty, choice, morality, responsibility, have 
nothing whatever to do with this. There is no difference be- 
tween necessity and liberty. He who is free, acts from choice. 
What is the foundation of his choice? What we really mean 
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by liberty is freedom from personal dictation —we do not wish 
to be controlled by the will of others. To us the nature of 
things does not seem to be a master — Nature has no will. 

Society has the right to protect itself by imprisoning those 
who prey upon its interests ; but it has no right to punish. It 
may have the right to destroy the life of one dangerous to the 
community ; but what has freedom to do with this? Do you 
kill the poisonous serpent because he knew better than to bite ? 
Do you chain a wild beast because he is morally responsible ? 
Do you not think that the criminal deserves the pity of the 
virtuous ? 

I was looking foward to the time when the individual might 
feel justified — when the convict who had worn the garment of 
disgrace might know and feel that he had acted as he must. 

There is an old Hindoo prayer to which I call your attention : 
‘‘ Have mercy, God, upon the vicious; Thou hast already had 
mercy upon the just by making them just.”’ 

Is it not possible that we may find that everything has been 
necessarily produced? This, of course, would end in the justi- 
fication of men. Isnotthat adesirablething? Is it not possible 
that intelligence may at last raise the human race to that sublime 
and philosophic height? 

You insist, however, that this is Calvinism. I take it for 
granted that you understand Calvinism — but let me tell you what 
itis. Calvinism asserts that man does as he must, and that, 
notwithstanding this fact, he is responsible for what he does— 
thatis tosay, for what he is compelled to do—that is to say, for 
what God does with him ; and that, for doing that which he must, 
an infinite God, who compelled him to do it, is justified in 
punishing the man in eternal fire; this, not because the man 
ought to be damned, but simply for the glory of God. 

Starting from the same declaration, that man does as he must, 
I reach the conclusion that we shall finally perceive in this fact 
justification for every individual. And yet you see no difference 
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between my doctrine and Calvinism. You insist that damnation 
and justification are substantially the same ; and yet the differ- 
ence is as great as human language can express. You call the 
justification of all the world ‘‘the Gospel of Despair,’’ and 
the damnation of nearly all the human race the ‘‘ Consolation 
of Religion.”’ 

After all, my dear friend, do you not see that when you come 
to speak of that which is really good, you are compelled to de- 
scribe your ideal human being? It is the human in Christ, and 
only the human, that you by any possibility can understand. 
You speak of one who was born among the poor, who went 
about doing good, who sympathized with those who suffered. 
You have described, not only one, but many millions of the 
human race, Millions of others have carried light to those 
sitting in darkness ; millions and millions have taken children 
in their arms; millions have wept that those they love might 
smile. No language can express the goodness, the heroism, the 
patience and self-denial of the many millions, dead and living, 
who have preserved in the family of man the jewels of the heart. 
You have clad one being in all the virtues of the race, in all the 
attributes of gentleness, patience, goodness, and love, and yet 
that being, according to the New Testament, had to his charac- 
ter another side. True, he said, ‘‘Come unto me and | will 
give yourest;’’ but what did he say to those who failed to 
come? You pour out your whole heart in thankfulness to this 
one man who suffered for the right, while I thank not only this 
one, but all the rest. My heart goes out to all the great, the 
self-denying and the good,—to the founders of nations, 
singers of songs, builders of homes ; to the inventors, to the 
artists who have filled the world with beauty, to the composers 
of music, to the soldiers of the right, to the makers of mirth, to 
honest men, and to all the loving mothers of the race. 

Compare, for one moment, all that the Savior did, all the pain 
and suffering that he relieved, —compare all this with the dis- 
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covery of anzsthetics. Compare your prophets with the 
inventors, your Apostles with the Keplers, the Humboldts and 
the-Darwins. 

I belong to the great church that holds the world within its 
starlit aisles ; that claims the great and good of every race and 
clime ; that finds with joy the grain of gold in every creed, and 
floods with light and love the germs of good in every soul. 

Most men are provincial, narrow, one sided, only partially de- 
veloped. In anew country we often see a little patch of land, 
a clearing in which the pioneer has built his cabin. This little 
clearing is just large enough to support a family, and the re- 
mainder of the farm is still forest, in which snakes crawl and 
wild beasts occasionally crouch. It is thus with the brain of 
the average man. There is a little clearing, a little patch, just 
large enough to practice medicine with, or sell goods, or prac- 
tice law ; or preach with, or do some kind of business, sufficient 
io obtain bread and food and shelter for a family, while all the 
rest of the brain is covered with primeval forest, in which lie 
coiled the serpents of superstition and from which spring the 
wild beasts of orthodox religion. 

Neither in the interest of truth, nor for the benefit of man, is 
it necessary to assert what we do not know. No cause is great 
enough to demand a sacrifice of candor. The mysteries of life 
and death, of good and evil, have never yet beeen solved. 

I combat those only who, knowing nothing of the future, 
prophesy an eternity of pain —those only who sow the seeds of 
fear in the hearts of men—those only who poison all the 
springs of life, and seat a skeleton at every feast. 

Let us banish the shriveled hags of superstition ; let us wel- 
come the beautiful daughters of truth and joy. 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
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Some Remarks on his Reply to Dr. Field. 
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Sa listener from across the broad Atlantic to the clash of 
arms in the combat between Colonel Ingersoll and Dr. 
Field on the most momentous of all subjects, I have not the 
personal knowledge which assisted these doughty champions 
in making reciprocal acknowledgments, as broad as could be 
desired, with reference to personal character and motive. Such 
acknowledgments are of high value in keeping the issue clear, 
if not always of all adventitious, yet of all venomous matter. 
Destitute of the experience on which to found them as original 
testimonies, still, in attempting partially to criticise the remark- 
able Reply of Colonel Ingersoll, I can both accept in good faith 
what has been said by Dr. Field, and add that it seems to me 
consonant with the strain of the pages I have set before me. 
Having said this, I shall allow myself the utmost freedom in re- 
marks, which will be addressed exclusively to the matter, not 
the man. 

Let me begin by making several acknowledgments of another 
kind, but which I feel to be serious. The Christian Church has 
lived long enough in external triumph and prosperity to expose 
those of whom it is composed to all such perils of error and mis- 
feasance, as triumph and prosperity bring with them, Belief 
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in divine ,uidance is not of necessity belief that such guidance 
can never be frustrated by the laxity, the infirmity, the perver- 
sity of man, alike in the domain of action and in the domain of 
thought. Believers in the perpetuity of the life of the Church 
are not tied to believing in the perpetual health of the Church. 
Even the great Latin Communion, and that communion even 
since the Council of the Vatican in 1870, theoretically admits, 
or does not exclude, the possibility of a wide range of local and 
partial error in opinion as well as conduct. Elsewhere the ad- 
mission would be more unequivocal. Of such errors in tenet, 
or in temper and feeling more or less hardened into tenet, there 
has been a crop alike abundant and multifarious. Each Chris- 
tian party is sufficiently apt to recognize this fact with regard 
to every other Christian party ; and the more impartial and re- 
flective minds are aware that no party is exempt from mischiefs, 
which lie at the root of the human constitution in its warped, 
impaired, and dislocated condition. Naturally enough, these 
deformities help to indispose men towards belief ; and when this 
indisposition has been developed into a system of negative war- 
fare, all the faults of all the Christian bodies, and sub-divisions 
of bodies, are, as it was natural to expect they would be, care- 
fully raked together, and become part and parcel of the indict- 
ment against the divine scheme of redemption. I notice these 
things in the mass, without particularity, which might be invid- 
ious, for two important purposes. First, that we all, who hold 
by the Gospel and the Christian Church, may learn humility 
and modesty, as well as charity and indulgence, in the treat- 
ment of opponents, from our consciousness that we all, alike by 
our exaggerations and our shortcomings in belief, no less than 
by faults of conduct, have contributed to bring about this con- 
dition of fashionable hostility to religious faith: and, secondly, 
that we may resolutely decline to be held bound to tenets, or to 
consequences of tenets, which represent not the great Christen- 
dom of the past and present, but only some hole and corner of 
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_its vast organization ; and not the heavenly treasure, but the 
rust or the canker to which that treasure has been exposed 
through the incidents of its custody in earthen vessels. 

I do not remember ever to have read a composition, in 
which the merely local coloring of particular, and even very 
limited sections of Christianity, was more systematically used 
as if it had been available and legitimate argument against the 
whole, than in the Reply before us. Colonel Ingersoll writes 
with a rare and enviable brilliancy, but also with an impetus 
which he seems unable to control. Denunciation, sarcasm, 
and invective, may in consequence be said to constitute the 
staple of his work; and, if argument or some favorable admis- 
sion here and there peeps out for a moment, the writer soon 
leaves the dry and barren heights for his favorite and more 
luxurious galloping grounds beneath. Thus, when the Reply 
has consecrated a line (N. A. R., No. 372, p. 473) to the 
pleasing contemplation of his opponent as ‘‘ manly, candid, 
and generous,’’ it immediately devotes more than twelve to a 
declamatory denunciation of a practice (as if it were his) alto- 
gether contrary to generosity and to candor, and reproaches 
those who expect (zbzd.) ‘‘to receive as alms an eternity of 
joy.’ I take this asa specimen of the mode of statement 
which permeates the whole Reply. It is not the statement of 
an untruth. The Christian receives as alms all whatsoever he 
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receives at all. QOuz salvandos salvas gratis is his song of 
thankful praise. But it is the statement of one-half of a truth, 
which lives only in its entirety, and of which the Reply gives 
us only a mangled and bleeding frustum. For the gospel 
teaches that the faith which saves is a living and energizing 
faith, and that the most precious part of the alms which we 
receive lies in an ethical and spiritual process, which partly 
qualifies for, but also and emphatically composes, this con- 
ferred eternity of joy. Restore this ethical element to the 
doctrine from which the Reply has rudely displaced it, and 
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the whole force of the assault is gone, for there is now a total 
absence of point in the accusation; it comes only to this, that 
“mercy and judgment are met together,’’ and that ‘‘right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other’’ (Ps. 1xxxv. 10). 

Perhaps, as we proceed, there will be supplied ampler means 
of judging whether I am warranted in saying that the instance 
I have here given is a normal instance ofa practice so largely 
followed as to divest the entire Reply of that calmness and 
sobriety of movement which are essential to the just exercise 
of the reasoning power in subject matter not only grave, but 
solemn. Pascal has supplied us, in the ‘‘ Provincial Letters,’’ 
with an unique example of easy, brilliant, and fascinating treat- 
ment of a theme both profound and complex. But where shall 
we find another Pascal? And, if we had found him, he would 
be entitled to point out to us that the famous work was not less 
close and logical than it was witty. In this case, all attempt 
at continuous argument appears to be deliberately abjured, not 
only as to pages, but, as may almost be said, even as to lines. 
The paper, noteworthy as it is, leaves on my mind the im- 
pression of a battle-field where every man strikes at every man, 
and all is noise, hurry, and confusion. Better surely had it 
been, and worthier of the great weight and elevation of the 
subject, if the controversy had been waged after the pattern of 
those engagements where a chosen champion on either side, in 
a space carefully limited and reserved, does battle on behalf of 
each silent and expectant host. The promiscuous crowds 
represent all the lower elements which enter into human con- 
flicts: the chosen champions, and the order of their proceed- 
ing, signify the dominion of reason over force, and its just 
place as the sovereign arbiter of the great questions that in- 
volve the main destiny of man. 

Y will give another instance of the tumultuous method in 
which the Reply conducts, not, indeed, its argument, but its 
case. Dr. Field had exhibited an example of what he thought 
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superstition, and had drawn a distinction between superstition 
and religion. But tothe author of the Reply all religion is 
superstition, and, accordingly, he writes as follows (p. 475): 

‘“You are shocked at the Hindoo mother, when she gives 
her child to death at the supposed command of her God. 
What do you think of Abraham? of Jephthah? What is your 
opinion of Jehovah himself?’’ 

Taking these three appeals in the reverse order to that in 
which they are written, I will briefly ask, as to the closing 
challenge, ‘‘ What do you think of Jehovah himself?’’ whether 
this is the tone in which controversy ought to be carried on? 
Not only is the name of Jehovah encircled in the heart of every 
believer with the profoundest reverence and love, but the 
Christian religion teaches, through the Incarnation, a doctrine 
of personal union with God so lofty that it can only be ap- 
proached in a deep, reverential calm. I do not deny that a 
person who deems a given religion to be wicked may be led 
onward by logical consistency to impugn in strong terms the 
character of the Author and Object of that religion. But he is 
surely bound by the laws of social morality and decency to 
consider well the terms and the manner of his indictment. If 
he founds it upon allegations of fact, these allegations should 
be carefully stated, so as to give his antagonists reasonable evi- 
dence that it is truth and not temper which wrings from hima 
_ sentence of condemnation, delivered in sobriety and sadness, 
and not without a due commiseration for those, whom he is at- 
tempting to undeceive, who think he is himself both deceived 
and a deceiver, but who surely are entitled, while this question is 
in process of decision, to require that He whom they adore shouid 
at least be treated with those decent reserves which are deemed 
essential when a human being, say a parent, wife, or sister, is 
in question. But here a contemptuous reference to Jehovah 
follows, not upon a careful investigation of the cases of Abraham 
and of Jephthah, but upon a mere summary citation of them to 
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surrender themselves, so to speak, as culprits ; that is to say, a 
summons to accept at once, on the authority of the Reply, the 
view which the writer is pleased to take of those cases. It is 
true that he assures us in another part of his paper that he has 
read the scriptures with care ; and I feel bound to accept this 
assurance, but at the same time to add that if it had not been 
given I should, for one, not have made the discovery, but 
might have supposed that the author had galloped, not through, 
but about, the sacred volume, as a man glances over the pages 
of an ordinary newspaper or novel. 

Although there is no argument as to Abraham or Jephthah 
expressed upon the surface, we must assume that one is in- 
tended, and it seems to be of the following kind : ‘‘ You are not 
entitled to reprove the Hindoo mother who cast her child under 
the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, for you approve of the 
conduct of Jephthah, who (probably) sacrificed his daughter in 
fulfilment of a vow (Judges xi. 31) that he would make a burnt 
offering of whatsoever, on his safe return, he should meet com- 
ing forth from the doors of his dwelling.’’ Now the whole 
force of this rejoinder depends upon our supposed obligation 
as believers to approve the conduct of Jephthah. It is, there- 
fore, a very serious question whether we are or are not so 
obliged. But this question the Reply does not condescend 
either to argue, or even to state. It jumps to an extreme con- 
clusion without the decency of an intermediate step. Are not 
such methods of proceeding more suited to placards at an elec- 
tion, than to disquisitions on these most solemn subjects? 

I am aware of no reason why any believer in Christianity 
should not be free to canvass, regret, condemn the act of Jeph- 
thah. So far as the narration which details it is concerned, 
there is not a word of sanction given to it more than to the 
falsehood of Abraham in Egypt, or of Jacob and Rebecca in 
the matter of the hunting (Gen. xx. 1-18, and Gen. xxii.) ; or 
to the dissembling of St. Peter in the case of the Judaizing con- 
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verts (Gal. 11. 11). Iam aware of no color of approval given 
to it elsewhere. But possibly the author of the Reply may have 
thought he found such an approval in the famous eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the apostle, hand- 
ling his subject with a discernment and care very different from 
those of the Reply, writes thus (Heb. xi. 32): 

‘‘And what shall I say more? For the time would fail me 
to teil of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jeph- 
thah : of David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets.’’ 

Jephthah, then, is distinctly held up tous by a canonical 
writer as an object of praise. But of praise on what account? 
Why should the Reply assume that it is on account of the sac- 
rifice of his child? The writer of the Reply has given us no 
reason, and no rag ofa reason, in support of such a proposition. 
But this was the very thing he was bound by every considera- 
tion to prove, upon making his indictment against the Al- 
mighty. In my opinion, he could have one reason only for 
not giving a reason, and that was that no reason could be 
found. 

The matter, however, is so full of interest, as illustrating both 
the method of the Reply and that of the Apostolic writer, that 
I shall enter farther into it, and draw attention to the very re- 
markable structure of this noble chapter, which is to Faith what 
the thirteenth of Cor. I. is to Charity. From the first to the 
thirty-first verse, it commemorates the achievements of faith in 
ten persons: Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses (in greater detail than any one else), and finally 
Rahab, in whom, I observe in passing, it will hardly be pre- 
tended that she appears in this list on account of the profession 
she had pursued. Then comes the rapid recital (v. 31), without 
any specification of particulars whatever, of these four names: 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah. Next follows a kind of 
recommencement, indicated by the word a/so , and the glorious 
act’ nd sufferings of the prophets are set forth largely with a 
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singular power and warmth, headed by the names of David 
and Samuel, the rest of the sacred band being mentioned only 
in the mass. 

Now, it is surely very remarkable that, in the whole of this 
recital, the Apostle, whose ‘‘ feet were shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace,’’ seems with a tender instinct to 
avoid anything like stress on the exploits of warriors. Of the 
twelve persons having a share in the detailed expositions, David 
is the only warrior, and his character as a man of war is eclipsed 
by his greater attributes as a prophet, or declarer of the Divine 
counsels. It is yet more noteworthy that Joshua, who had so 
fair a fame, but who was only a warrior, is never named in the 
chapter, and we are simply told that ‘‘by faith the walls of 
Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed about seven 
times’’ (Hebrews xi. 30). But the series of four names, 
which are given without any specification of their title to appear 
in the list, are all names of distinguished warriors. They had 
all done great acts of faith and patriotism against the enemies 
of Israel,—Gideon against the Midianites, Barak against the 
hosts of Syria, Samson against the Philistines, and Jephthah 
against the children of Ammon. Their title to appear in the 
list at all is in their acts of war, and the mode of their treatment 
as men of war is in striking accordance with the analogies of the 
chapter. All of them had committed errors. Gideon had 
again and again demanded a sign, and had made a golden 
ephod, ‘‘ which thing became a snare unto Gideon and to his 
house’’ (Judges viii. 27). Barak had refused to go up against 
Jabin unless Deborah would join the venture (Judges v. 8). 
Samson had been in dalliance with Delilah. Last came Jeph- 
thah, who had, as we assume, sacrificed his daughter in fulfil- 
ment of arash vow. No one supposes that any of the others 
are honored by mention in the chapter on account of his sin 
or error: why should that supposition be made in the case of 
Jephthah, at the cost of all the rules of orderly interpretation ? 
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Having now answered the challenge as to Jephthah, I proceed 
to the case of Abraham. It would not be fair to shrink from 
touching it in its tenderest point. That point is nowhere ex- 
pressly touched by the commendations bestowed upon Abraham 
in Scripture. I speak now of the special form, of the words 
that are employed. He is not commended because, being a 
father, he made all the preparations antecedent to plunging the 
knife into his son. He is commended (as I read the text) be- 
cause, having received a glorious promise, a promise that his 
wife should be a mother of nations, and that kings should be 
born of her (Gen. xvii. 6), and that by his seed the blessings of 
redemption should be conveyed to man, and the fulfilment of 
this promise depending solely upon the life of Isaac, he was, 
nevertheless, willing that the chain of these promises should be 
broken by the extinction of that life, because his faith assured 
him that the Almighty would find the way to give effect to His 
own designs (Heb. xi. 17-19). The offering of Isaac is men- 
tioned as a completed offering, and the intended blood-shed- 
ding, of which I shall speak presently, is not here brought into 
view. 

The facts, however, which we have before us, and which are 
treated in Scripture with caution, are grave and startling. A 
father is commanded to sacrifice his son. Before consumma- 
tion, the sacrifice is interrupted. Yet the intention of obedience 
had been formed, and certified by a series of acts. It may 
have been qualified by a reserve of hope that God would inter- 
pose before the final act, but of this we have no distinct state- 
ment, and it can only stand as an allowable conjecture. It may 
be conceded that the narrative does not supply us with a com- 
plete statement of particulars. That being so, it behooves us 
to tread cautiously in approaching it. Thus much, however, 
I think, may further be said: the command was addressed to 
Abraham under conditions essentially different from those 
which now determine for us the limits of moral obligation. 
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For the conditions, both socially and otherwise, were indeed 
very different. The estimate of human life at the time was dif- 
ferent. The position of the father in the family was different : 
its members were regarded as in some sense his property. 
There is every reason to suppose that, around Abraham in 
‘the land of Moriah,”’ the practice of human sacrifice as an act 
of religion was in vigor. But we may look more deeply into 
the matter. According to the Book of Genesis, Adam and 
Eve were placed under a law, not of consciously perceived 
right and wrong, but of simple obedience. The tree, of which 
alone they were forbidden to eat, was the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Duty lay for them in following the command 
of the Most High, before and until they, or their descendants, 
should become capable of appreciating it by an ethical standard. 
Their condition was greatly analogous to that of the infant, who 
has just reached the stage at which he can comprehend that he 
is ordered to do this or that, but not the nature of the thing so 
ordered. To the external standard of right and wrong, and to 
the obligation it entails per se, the child is introduced by a pro- 
cess gradually unfolded with the development of his nature, and 
the opening out of what we term amoral sense. If we pass at 
once from the epoch of Paradise to the period of the prophets, 
we perceive the important progress that has been made in the 
education of the race. The Almighty, in His mediate inter- 
course with Israel, deigns to appeal to an independently con- 
ceived criterion, as to an arbiter between His people and Him- 
self. ‘‘Come, now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord”’ 
(Isaiah i. 18). ‘‘ Yet ye say the way of the Lord is not equal. 
Hear now, O house of Israel, is not my way equal, are not your 
ways unequal?’’ (Ezekiel xvii. 25). Between these two 
epochs how wide a space of moral teaching has been trav- 
ersed! But Abraham, so far as we may judge from the 
pages of Scripture, belongs essentially to the Adamic period, 
far more than to the prophetic. The notion of righteous- 
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ness and sin was not indeed hidden from him : transgression 
itself had opened that chapter, and it was never to be closed : 
but as yet they lay wrapped up, so to speak, in Divine 
command and prohibition. And what God commanded, it 
was for Abraham to believe that He himself would adjust 
to the harmony of His own character. 

The faith of Abraham, with respect to this supreme trial, 
appears to have been centered in this, that he would trust God 
to all extremities, and in despite of all appearances. The 
command received was obviously inconsistent with the prom- 
ises which had preceded it. It was also inconsistent with the 
morality acknowledged in later times, and perhaps too defi- 
nitely reflected in our minds, by an anachronism easy to con- 
ceive, on the day of Abraham. There can be little doubt, as 
between these two points of view, that the strain upon his faith 
was felt mainly, to say the least, in connection with the first 
mentioned. This faith is not wholly unlike the faith of Job; 
for Job believed, in despite of what was to the eye of flesh an 
unrighteous government of the world. If we may still trust 
the Authorized Version, his cry was, ‘‘ though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him’’ (Job xiii. 15). This cry was, however, 
the expression of one who did not expect to be slain; and it 
may be that Abraham, when he said, ‘‘ My son, God will pro- 
vide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering,’ not only believed 
explicitly that God would do what was right, but, moreover, 
believed implicitly that a way of rescue would be found for his 
son. I do not say that this case is like the case of Jephthah, 
where the introduction of difficulty is only gratuitous. I con- 
fine myself to these propositions. Though the law of moral 
action is the same everywhere and always, it is variously ap- 
plicable to the human being, as we know from experience, in 
the various stages of his development ; and its first form is that 
of simple obedience to a superior whom there is every ground 
to trust. And further, if the few straggling rays of our knowl- 
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edge in a case of this kind rather exhibit a darkness lying 
around us than dispel it, we do not even know all that was in 
the mind of Abraham, and are not in a condition to pronounce 
upon it, and cannot, without departure from sound reason, 
abandon that anchorage by which he probably held, that the 
law of Nature was safe in the hands of the Author of Nature, 
though the means of the reconciliation between the law and 
the appearances have not been fully placed within our reach. 

But the Reply is not entitled to so wide an answer as that 
which I have given. In the parallel with the case of the 
Hindoo widow, it sins against first principles. An established 
and habitual practice of child-slaughter, in a country of an old 
and learned civilization, presents to usa case totally different 
from the issue of a command which was not designed to be 
obeyed and which belongs to a period when the years of man. 
hood were associated in great part with the character that 
appertains to childhood. 

It will already have been seen that the method of this Reply 
is not to argue seriously from point to point, but to set out in 
masses, without the labor of proof, crowds of imputations, 
which may overwhelm an opponent like balls from a smz¢razti- 
leuse. As the charges lightly run over in a line or two require 
pages for exhibition and confutation, an exhaustive answer to 
the Reply within the just limits of an article is on this account 
out of the question; and the only proper course left open 
seems to be to make a selection of what appears to be the 
favorite, or the most formidable and telling assertions, and to 
deal with these in the serious way which the grave interests of 
the theme, not the manner of their presentation, nay deserve. 

It was an observation of Aristotle that weight attaches to the 
undemonstrated propositions of those who are able to speak 
on any given subject matter from experience. The Reply 
abounds in undemonstrated propositions. They appear, how- 
ever, to be delivered without any sense of a necessity that 
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either experience or reasoning are required in order to give 
them a title to acceptance. Thus, for example, the system of 
Mr. Darwin is hurled against Christianity as a dart which can- 
not but be fatal (p. 475): 

‘‘ His discoveries, carried to their legitimate conclusion, de- 
strov the creeds and sacred Scriptures of mankind.”’ 

This wide-sweeping proposition is imposed upon us with no 
exposition of the how or the why ; and the whole controversy 
of belief one might suppose is to be determined, as if from St. 
Petersburgh, by a series of wkases. It is only advanced, in- 
deed, to decorate the introduction of Darwin’s name in sup- 
port of the proposition, which I certainly should support and 
not contest, that error and honesty are compatible. 

On what ground, then, and for what reason, is the system 
of Darwin fatal to Scriptures and to creeds? I do not enter 
into the question whether it has passed from the stage of work- 
ing hypothesis into that of demonstration, but I assume, for 
the purposes of the argument, all that, in this respect, the Re- 
ply can desire. 

It is not possible to discover, from the random language of 
the Reply, whether the scheme of Darwin is to sweep away all 
theism, or is to be content with extinguishing revealed re- 
ligion. Ifthe latter is meant, I should reply that the moral 
history of man, in its principal stream, has been distinctly an 
evolution from the first until now; and that the succinct though 
grand account of the Creation in Genesis is singularly accordant 
with the same idea, but is wider than Darwinism, since it in- 
cludes in the grand progression the inanimate world as well as 
the history of organisms. But, as this could not be shown 
without much detail, the Reply reduces me to the necessity of 
following its own unsatisfactory example in the bald form of an 
assertion, that there is no colorable ground for assuming evo- 
lution and revelation to be at variance with one another. 

If, however, the meaning be that theism is swept away by 
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Darwinism, I observe that, as before, we have only an unrea- 
soned dogma or dictum to deal with, and, dealing perforce 
with the unknown, we are in danger of striking at a will of the 
wisp. Still, I venture on remarking that the doctrine of Evo- 
lution has acquired both praise and dispraise which it does not 
deserve. It is lauded in the skeptical camp because it is sup- 
posed to get rid of the shocking idea of what are termed 
sudden acts of creation; and it is as unjustly dispraised, on the 
opposing side, because it is thought to bridge over the gap 
between man and the inferior animals, and to give emphasis to 
the relationship between them. But long before the day either 
of Mr. Darwin or his grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, this 
relationship had been stated, perhaps even more emphatically 
by one whom, were it not that I have small title to deal in un- 
demonstrated assertion, I should venture to call the most 
cautious, the most robust, and the most comprehensive of our 
philosophers. Suppose, says Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part 2, 
Chap. 2), that it were implied in the natural immortality of 
brutes, that they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
(like us) rational and moral agents; even this would be no 
difficulty, since we know not what latent powers and capacities 
they may be endowed with. And if pride causes us to deem 
it an indignity that our race should have proceeded by propaga- 
tion from an ascending scale of inferior organisms, why should 
it be a more repulsive idea to have sprung immediately from 
something less than man in brain and body, than to have been 
fashioned according to the expression in Genesis (Chap. II., 
v. 7), ‘‘out of the dust of the ground?’’ There are halls and 
galleries of introduction in a palace, but none in a cottage ; 
and this arrival of the creative work at its climax through an 
ever aspiring preparatory series, rather than by transition at a 
step from the inanimate mould of earth, may tend rather to 
magnify than to lower the creation of man on its physical side. 
But if belief has (as commonly) been premature in its alarms, 
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has non-belief been more reflective in its exulting anticipations, 
and its pzans on the assumed disappearance of what are 
strangely enough termed sudden acts of creation from the 
sphere of our study and contemplation ? 

One striking effect of the Darwinian theory of descent is, so 
far as I understand, to reduce the breadth of all intermediate 
distinctions in the scale of animated life. It does not bring all 
creatures into a single lineage, but all diversities are to be 
traced back, at some point in the scale and by stages indefi- 
nitely minute, toa common ancestry. All is done by steps, 
nothing by strides, leaps, or bounds; all from protoplasm up 
to Shakespeare, and, again, all from primal night and chaos 
up to protoplasm. Ido not ask, and am incompetent to judge, 
whether this is among the things proven, but I take it so for 
the sake of the argument; and I ask, first, why and whereby 
does this doctrine eliminate the idea of creation? Does the 
new philosophy teach that if the passage from pure reptile to 
pure bird is achieved by a spring (so to speak) over a chasm, 
this implies and requires creation; but that if reptile passes 
into bird, and rudimental into finished bird, by a thousand 
slight and but just discernible modifications, each one of these 
is so small that they are not entitled to a name so lofty, may 
be set down to any cause or no cause, as we please? I should 
have supposed it miserably unphilosophical to treat the dis- 
tinction between creative and non-creative function as a simply 
quantitative distinction. As respects the subjective effect on 
the human mind, creation in small, when closely regarded, 
awakens reason to admiring wonder, not less than creation in 
great: and as regards that function itself, to me it appears no 
less than ridiculous to hold that the broadly outlined and large 
advances of so-called Mosaism are creation, but the refined 
and stealthy onward steps of Darwinism are only manufacture, 
and relegate the question of a cause into obscurity, insignifi- 
cance, or oblivion, 
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But does not reason really require us to go farther, to turn 
the tables on the adversary, and to contend that evolution, by 
how much it binds more closely together the myriad ranks of 
the living, aye, and of all other orders, by so much the more 
consolidates, enlarges, and enhances the true argument of de- 
sign, and the entire theistic position? If orders are not mu- 
tually related, it is easier to conceive of them as sent at 
haphazard into the world. We may, indeed, sufficiently draw 
an argument of design from each separate structure, but we 
have no further title to build upon the position which each of 
them holds as towards any other. But when the connection 
between these objects has been established, and so established 
that the points of transition are almost as indiscernible as the 
passage from day to night, then, indeed, each preceding stage 
is a prophecy of the following, each succeeding one is a me- 
morial of the past, and, throughout the immeasurable series, 
every single member of it is a witness to all the rest. The 
Reply ought surely to dispose of these, and probably many 
more arguments in the case, before assuming so absolutely the 
rights of dictatorship, and laying it down that Darwinism, car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion (and I have nowhere endeav- 
ored to cut short its career), destroys the creeds and Scriptures 
of mankind. That I may be the more definite in my challenge, 
I would, with all respect, ask the author of the Reply to set 
about confuting the succinct and clear argument of his country- 
man, Mr. Fiske, who, in the earlier part of the small work 
entitled AZan’s Destiny (Macmillan, London, 1887) has given 
what seems to me an admissible and also striking interpreta- 
tion of the leading Darwinian idea in its bearings on the theistic 
argument. ‘To this very partial treatment of a great subject I 
must at present confine myself; and I proceed to another of 
the notions, as confident as they seem to be crude, which the 
Reply has drawn into its wide-casting net (p. 475): 

‘‘Why should God demand a sacrifice from man? Why 
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should the Infinite ask anything from the finite? Should the 
sun beg of the glow-worm, and should the momentary spark 
excite the envy of the source of light ?”’ 

This 1s one of the cases in which happy or showy illustration 
is, in the Reply before me, set to carry with a rush the position 
which argument would have to approach more laboriously and 
more slowly. The case of the glow-worm with the sun cannot 
but move a reader’s pity, it seems so very hard. But let us 
suppose for a moment that the glow-worm was so constituted, 
and so related to the sun that an interaction between them was 
a fundamental condition of its health and life; that the glow- 
worm must, by the law of its nature, like the moon, reflect 
upon the sun, according to its strength and measure, the light 
which it receives, and that only by a process involving that 
reflection its own store of vitality could be upheld? It will be 
said that this is a very large pefrtio to import into the glow- 
worm’s case. Yes, but it 1s the very pefztio which is absolutely 
requisite in order to make it parallel to the case of the Chris- 
tian. The argument which the Reply has to destroy is and 
must be the Christian argument, and not some figure of straw, 
fabricated at will. It is needless, perhaps, but it is refreshing, 
to quote the noble Psalm (Ps. l. 10, 12, 14, 15), in which this ~ 
assumption of the Reply is rebuked. ‘‘AlIl the beasts of the 
forest are mine; and so are the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

If I be hungry I will not tell thee; for the whole 
world is mine, and all that is therein. . . . Offer unto 
God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vows unto the Most Highest, 
and call upon Me in the time of trouble; so will I hear thee, 
and thou shalt praise Me.’’ Let me try my hand at a counter- 
illustration. Ifthe Infinite is to make no demand upon the 
finite, by parity of reasoning the great and strong should 
scarcely make them on the weak and_ small. Why then 
should the father make demands of love, obedience, and sac- 
rifice, from his young child? Is there not some flavor of the 
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sun and glow-worm here? But every man does so make 
them, if he is a man of sense and feeling; and he makes them 
for the sake and in the interest of the son himself, whose na- 
ture, expanding in the warmth of affection and pious care, 
requires, by an inward law, to return as well as to receive. 
And so God asks of us, in order that what we give to Him 
may be far more our own than it ever was before the giving, 
or than it could have been unless first rendered up to Him, to 
become a part of what the gospel calls our treasure in heaven. 

Although the Reply is not careful to supply us with whys, 
it does not hesitate to ask for them (p. 479): 

‘‘Why should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy 
the good and preserve the vile? Why should He treat all 
alike here, and in another world make an infinite difference? 
Why should your God allow His worshipers, His adorers, to 
be destroyed by His enemies? Why should He allow the 
honest, the loving, the noble, to perish at the stake?”’ 

The upholders of belief or of revelation, from Claudian down 
to Cardinal Newman (see the very remarkable passage of the 
Apologia pro vité sud, pp. 376-78), cannot and do not, seek 
to deny that the methods of divine government, as they are 
exhibited by experience, present to us many and varied moral 
problems, insoluble by our understanding. Their existence 
may not, and should not, be dissembled. But neither should 
they be exaggerated. Now exaggeration by mere suggestion 
is the fault, the glaring fault, of these queries. One who had 
no knowledge of mundane affairs beyond the conception they 
insinuate would assume that, as a rule, evil has the upper hand 
in the management of the world. Is this the grave philosophi- 
cal conclusion of a careful observer, or is it a crude, hasty, and 
careless overstatement ? 

It is not difficult to conceive how, in times of sadness and 
of storm, when the suffering soul can discern no light at any 
point of the horizon, place is found for such an idea of life. It 
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is, of course, opposed to the Apostolic declaration that godli- 
ness hath the promise of the life that now is (1 Tim. iv. 8), 
but Iam not to expect such a declaration to be accepted as 
current coin, even of the meanest value, by the author of the 
Reply. Yet I will offer two observations founded on experi- 
ence in support of it, one taken from a limited, another from a 
larger and more open sphere. John Wesley, in the full prime 
of his mission, warned the converts whom he was making 
among English laborers of a spiritual danger that lay far ahead. 
It was that, becoming godly, they would become careful, and, 
becoming careful, they would become wealthy. It was a just 
and sober forecast, and it represented with truth the general 
rule of life, although it be a rule perplexed with exceptions. 
But, if this be too narrow a sphere of observation, let us take 
a wider one, the widest of all. It is comprised in the brief 
statement that Christendom rules the world, and rules it, per- 
haps it should be added, by the possession of a vast surplus of 
material as well as moral force. Therefore the assertions car- 
ried by implication in the queries of the Reply, which are 
general, are because general untrue, although they might have 
been true within those prudent limitations which the method 
of this Reply appears especially to eschew. 

Taking, then, these challenges as they ought to have been 
given, I admit that great believers, who have been also great 
masters of wisdom and knowledge, are not able to explain the 
inequalities of adjustment between human beings and the con- 
ditions in which they have been set down to work out their 
destiny. The climax of these inequalities is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that, whereas rational belief, viewed at large, 
founds the Providential government of the world upon the 
hypothesis of free agency, there are so many cases in which 
the overbearing mastery of circumstance appears to reduce it 
to extinction or paralysis. Now, in one sense, without doubt, 
these difficulties are matter for our legitimate and necessary 
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cognizance. Itis a duty incumbent upon us respectively, ac- 
cording to our means and opportunities, to decide for our- 
selves, by the use of the faculty of reason given us, the great 
questions of natural and revealed religion. They are to be 
decided according to the evidence; and, if we cannot trim the 
evidence into a consistent whole, then according to the balance 
of the evidence. We are not entitled, either for or against be- 
lief, to set up in this province any rule of investigation, except 
such as common-sense teaches us to use in the ordinary con- 
duct of life. As in ordinary conduct, so in considering the 
basis of belief, we are bound to look at the evidence as a 
whole. We have no right to demand demonstrative proofs, or 
the removal of all conflicting elements, either in the one sphere 
or in the other. What guides us sufficiently in matters of 
common practice has the very same authority to guide us in 
matters of speculation; more properly, perhaps, to be called 
the practice of the soul. If the evidence in the aggregate 
shows the being of a moral Governor of the world, with the 
same force as would suffice to establish an obligation to act in 
a matter of common conduct, we are bound in duty to accept 
it, and have no right to demand as a condition previous that 
all occasions of doubt or question be removed out of the way. 
Our demands for evidence must be limited by the general rea- 
son of the case. Does that general reason of the case make it 
probable that a finite being, with a finite place in a compre- 
hensive scheme, devised and administered by a Being who is 
infinite, would be able either to embrace within his view, or 
rightly to appreciate, all the motives and the aims that may 
have been in the mind of the Divine Disposer? On the con- 
trary, a demand so unreasonable deserves to be met with the 
scornful challenge of Dante (Paradise xix. 79): 
Or tu chi sei, che vuoi sedere a scranna 


Per giudicar da lungi mille miglia 
Colla veduta corta d’una spanna ? 
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Undoubtedly a great deal here depends upon the question 
whether, and in what degree, our knowledge is limited. And 
here the Reply seems to be by no means in accord with Newton 
and with Butler. By its contempt for authority, the Reply seems 
to cut off from us all knowledge that is not at first hand; but 
then also it seems to assume an original and first hand knowledge 
of all possible kinds of things. I will take an instance, all the 
easier to deal with because it is outside the immediate sphere of 
controversy. In one ofthose pieces of fine writing with which the 
Reply abounds, itis determined odzterv by a backhanded stroke (N. 
A. R., p. 491) that Shakespeare is ‘‘ by far the greatest of the 
human race.’’ I donot feel entitled to assert that he is not; but 
how vast and complex a question is here determined for us in this 
airy manner! Has the writer of the Reply really weighed the 
force, and measured the sweep of his own words? Whether 
Shakespeare has or has not the primacy of genius over a very few 
other names which might be placed in competition with his, is a 
question which has not yet been determined by the general or de- 
liberate judgment of lettered mankind. But behind it lies an- 
other question, inexpressibly difficult, except for the Reply, te 
solve. That question is, what is the relation of human genius to 
human greatness. Is genius the sole constitutive element of 
greatness, or with what other elements, and in what relations to 
them, is it combined? Is every man great in proportion to his 
genius? Was Goldsmith, or was Sheridan, or was Burns, or was 
Byron, or was Goethe, or was Napoleon, or was Alcibiades, no 
smaller, and was Johnson, or was Howard, or was Washington, 
or was Phocion, or Leonidas, no greater, than in proportion to 
his genius properly so-called? How are we to find a common 
measure, again, for different kinds of greatness ; how weigh, for 
example, Dante against Julius Cesar? And I am speak- 
ing of greatness properly so called, not of goodness properly 
so called. We might seem to be dealing with a writer 
whose contempt for authority in general is fully balanced, 
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perhaps outweighed, by his respect for one authority ix 
particular. 

The religions of the world, again, have in many cases given 
to many men material for life-long study. The study of the 
Christian Scriptures, to say nothing of Christian life and institu- 
tions, has been to many and justly famous men a study ‘‘never 
ending, still beginning’’; not, like the world of Alexander, too 
limited for the powerful faculty that ranged over it; but, on the 
contrary, opening height on height, and with deep answering to 
deep, and with increase of fruit ever prescribing increase of 
effort. But the Reply has sounded all these depths, has found 
them very shallow, and is quite able to point out (p. 490) the way 
in which the Saviour of the world might have been a much 
greater teacher than He actually was ; had He said anything, for 
instance, of the family relation, had He spoken against slavery 
and tyranny, had He issued a sort of code Napoleon embracing 
education, progress, scientific truth, and internationallaw. This 
observation on the family relation seems to me beyond even the 
usual measure of extravagance when we bear in mind that, 
according to the Christian scheme, the Lord of heaven and earth 
‘“wassubject’’ (St. Luke ii. 51) toa human mother and a reputed 
human father, and that He taught (according to the widest and, 
I believe, the best opinion) the absolute indissolubility of mar- 
riage. I might cite many other instances in reply. But the 
broader and the true answer to the objection is, that the 
Gospel was promulgated to teach principles and not a code, 
that it included the foundation of a society in which those prin- 
ciples were to be conserved, developed, and applied ; and 
that down to this day there is not a moral question of all those 
which the Reply does or does not enumerate, nor is there a ques- 
tion of duty arising in the course of life for any of us, that is not 
determinable in all its essentials by applying to it as atouchstone 
the principles declared in the Gospel. Is not, then, the Azazus, 
which the Reply has discovered in the teaching of our Lord, an 
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imaginary Azatus? Nay, are the suggested improvements of that 
teaching really gross deteriorations? Where would have been 
the wisdom of delivering toan uninstructed population of a par- 
ticular age a codified religion, which was to serve for all nations, 
all ages, all states of civilization? Why was not room to beleft 
for the career of human thought in finding out, and in working 
out, the adaptation of Christianity to the ever varying movement 
of the world? And how is it that they who will not admit that 
a revelation is in place when it has in view the great and neces- 
sary work of conflict against sin, are so free in recommending 
enlargements of that Revelation for purposes, as to which no 
such necessity can be pleaded ? 

I have known a person who, after studying the old classical 
or Olympian religion for the third part ofa century, at length be- 
gan to hope that he had some partial comprehension of it, some 
inkling of whatit meant. Woe is him that he was not conversant 
either with the faculties or with the methods of the Reply, which 
apparently can dispose in halfan hour of any problem, dogmatic, 
historical, or moral : and which accordingly takes occasion to as- 
sure us that Buddha was ‘‘in many respects the greatest religious 
teacher this world has ever known, the broadest, the most intel- 
lectual of them all’’ (p. 491). On this I shall only say that an 
attempt to bring Buddha and Buddhism into line together is far 
beyond my reach, but that every Christian, knowing in some de- 
gree what Christ is, and what He has done for the world, can only 
be the more thankful if Buddha, or Confucius, or any other teacher 
has in any point, and in any measure, come near to the outskirts 
of His ineffable greatness and glory. 

It is my fault or my misfortune to remark, in this Reply, an 
inaccuracy of reference, which would of itself suffice to render 
it remarkable. Christ, we are told (pp. 492,500), denounced 
the chosen people of God as ‘‘a generation of vipers.’’ This 
phrase is applied by the Baptist to the crowd who came to seek 
baptism from him ; but it is only applied by our Lord to Scribes 
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or Pharisees (Luke iii. 7, Matthew xxiii. 33, and xii.34), who are 


so commonly placed by Him in contrast with the people. The 


error is repeated in the mention of whited sepulchres. Take 
again the version of the story of Ananias and Sapphira. We 
are told (p. 494) that the Apostles conceived the idea ‘‘ of having 
all things in common.’’ In the narrative there is no statement, 
no suggestion of the kind; it is a pure interpolation (Acts iv. 
32-7). Motives of a reasonable prudence are statedas a matter 
of fact to have influenced the offending couple—another pure 
interpolation. After the catastrophe of Ananias ‘‘the Apostles 
sent for his wife’’—a third interpolation. I refer only to these 
points as exhibitions of an habitual and dangerous inaccuracy, 
and without any attempt at present to discuss the case, in which 
the judgments of God are exhibited on their severer side, and 
in which I cannot, like the Reply, undertake summarily to de- 
termine for what causes the Almighty should or should not take 
life, or delegate the power to take it. 

Again, we have(p. 486) these words given as a quotation 
from the Bible: 

‘‘They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and 
they who believe not shall be damned ; and these shall go 
away into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels,’’ 

The second clause thus reads as if applicable to the persons 
mentioned in the first ; that is to say, to those who reject the 
tidings of the Gospel. But instead of its being a continuous 
passage, the latter section is brought out of another gospel (St. 
Matthew’s) and another connection ; and itis really written, not 
of those who do not believe, but those who refuse to perform 
offices ot charity to their neighbor in his need. It would be 
wrong to call this intentional misrepresentation ; but can it be 
called less than somewhat reckless negligence ? 

It is a more special misfortune to find a writer arguing on the 
same side with his critic, and yet for the critic not to be able to 
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agree with him. But soit is with reference to the great subject 
of immortality, as treated in the Reply. 

‘‘The idea of immortality, that, like a sea, has ebbed and 
flowed in the human heart, with its countless waves of hope 
and fear beating against the shores and rocks of time and fate, 
was not born ofany book, nor of any creed, nor of any religion. 
It was born of human affection ; and it will continue to ebb and 
flow beneath the mist and clouds of doubt and darkness, as long 
as love kisses the lips of death”’ (p. 483). 

Here we have a very interesting chapter of the history of 
human opinion disposed of in the usual summary vay, bya 
statement which, as it appears to me, is developed out of the 
writer's inner consciousness. If the belief in immortality is not 
connected with any revelation or religion, but is simply the ex- 
pression of a subjective want, then plainly we may expect the 
expressson of it to be strong and clear in proportion to the va- 
rious degrees in which faculty is developed among the various 
races of mankind. But how does the matter stand historically ? 
The Egyptians were not a people of high intellectual develop- 
ment, and yet their religious system was strictly associated with, 
I might rather say founded on, the beiief in immortality. The 
ancient Greeks, on the other hand, were a race of astonishing, 
perhaps unrivalled, intellectual capacity. But not only did 
they, in prehistoric ages, derive their scheme of a future 
world from Egypt; we find also that, with the lapse of time 
and the advance of the Hellenic civilization, the constructive 
ideas of the system lost all life and definite outline, and the 
most powerful mind of the Greek philosophy, that of Aristotle, 
had no clear perception whatever of a personal existence in a 
future state. 

The favorite doctrine of the Reply is the immunity of all error 
in belief from moral responsibility. In the first page (p. 473) 
this is stated with reserve as the ‘‘innocence of Aoves¢ error.” 
But why such a limitation? The Reply warms with its subject ; 
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it shows us that no error can be otherwise than honest, inasmuch 
as nothing which involves honesty, or its reverse, can, from the 
constitution of our nature, enter into the formation of opin- 
ion. Here is the full blown exposition (p. 476): 

‘‘The brain thinks without asking ourconsent. We believe, 
or we disbelieve, without an effort of the will. Beliefisa result. 
It is the effect of evidence upon the mind. The scales turn in 
spite of him who watches. There zs no opportunity of being 
honest, or dishonest, tn the formation of an opinion. The con- 
clusion is entirely independent of desire. ”’ 

The reasoning faculty is, therefore, wholly extrinsic to our 
moral nature, and no influence is or can be received or impart- 
ed between them. I know not whether the meaning is that all 
the faculties of our nature are like so many separate departments 
in one of the modern shops that supply all human wants ; that 
will, memory, imagination, affection, passion, each has its own 
separate domain, and that they meet only for a comparison of 
results, just to tell one another what they have severally been 
doing. It is difficult to conceive, if this be so, wherein consists 
the personality, or individuality or organic unity of man. It 
is not difficult to see that while the Reply aims at uplifting hu- 
man nature, it in reality plunges us (p. 475) into the abyss of 
degradation by the destruction of moral freedom, responsibility, 
and unity. For we are justly told that ‘‘ reason is the supreme 
and final test.’’ Action may be merely instinctive and habitual, 
or it may be consciously founded on formulated thought; but, in 
the cases where it is instinctive and habitual, it passes over, so 
soon as it is challenged, into the other category, and finds a 
basis for itself in some form of opinion. But, says the Reply, 
we have no responsibility for our opinions: we cannot help 
forming them according to the evidence as it presents itself to 
us. Observe, the doctrine embraces every kind of opinion, and 
embraces all alike, opinion on subjects where we like or dislike, 
as well as upon subjects where we merely affirm or deny I 
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some medium absolutely colorless. For, if a distinction 
be taken between the colorless and the colored medium, 
between conclusions to which passion or propensity or im- 
agination inclines us, and conclusions to which these 
have nothing to say, then the whole ground will be cut 
away from under the feet of the Reply, and it will have to 
build again ad inztio. Let us try this by a test case. A 
father who has believed his son to have been through life up- 
right, suddenly finds that charges are made from various quar- 
ters against his integrity. Ora friend, greatly dependent for 
the work of his life on the co-operation of another friend, is told 
that that comrade is counterworking and betraying him. I 
make no assumption now as to the evidence or the result ; but I 
ask which of them could approach the investigation without 
feeling a desire to be able to acquit? And what shall we say of 
the desire to condemn? Would Elizabeth have had no leaning 
towards finding Mary Stuart implicated in a conspiracy? Did 
English judges and juries approach with an unbiassed mind 
the trials for the Popish plot? Were the opinions formed by 
the English Parliament on the Treaty of Limerick formed with- 
out the intervention of the will? Did Napoleon judge accord- 
ing to the evidence when he acquitted himself in the matter of 
the Ducd’Enghien? Does the intellect sit in a solitary chamber, 
like Galileo in the palace of the Vatican, and pursue celestial 
observation all untouched, while the turmoil of earthly business 
is raging everywhere around? According to the Reply, it 
must be a mistake to suppose that there is anywhere in the 
world such a thing as bias, or prejudice, or prepossession : they 
are words without meaning in regard to our judgments, for, 
even if they could raise a clamor from without, the intellect sits 
within, in an atmosphere of serenity, and, like Justice, is deaf 
and blind, as well as calm. 

In addition to all other faults, I hold that this philosophy, or 
phantasm of philosophy, is eminently retrogressive. Human 
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nature, in its compound of flesh and spirit, becomes more 
complex with the progress of civilization; with the steady 
multiplication of wants, and of means for their supply. With 
complication, introspection has largely extended, and I believe 
that, as observation extends its field, so far from isolating the 
intelligence and making it autocratic, it tends more and more 
to enhance and multiply the infinitely subtle, as well as the 
broader and more palpable modes, in which the interaction of 
the human faculties is carried on. Who among us has not had 
occasion to observe, in the course of his experience, how 
largely the intellectual power of a man is affected by the de- 
mands of life on his moral powers, and how they open and 
grow, or dry up and dwindle, according to the manner in 
which those demands are met. 

Genius itself, however purely a conception of the intellect, is 
not exempt from the strong influences of joy and suffering, 
love and hatred, hope and fear, in the development of its 
powers. It may be that Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, bask- 
ing upon the whole in the sunshine of life, drew little supple- 
mentary force from its trials and agitations. But the history 
of one not less wonderful than any of these, the career of 
Dante, tells a different tale; and one cf the latest and most 
searching investigators of his history (Scartazzini, Dante 
Alighieri, sezne zett, sein leben, und seine werkes, B. II. Ch. 
5, p. 119; also pp. 438, 9. Biel, 1869) tells, and shows us, 
how the experience of his life co-operated with his extraor- 
dinary natural gifts and capabilities to make him what he was. 
Under the three great heads of love, belief, and patriotism, 
his life was a continued course of ecstatic or agonizing trials. 
The strain of these trials was discipline; discipline was experi- 
ence; and experience was elevation. No reader of his greatest 
work will, I believe, hold with the Reply that his thoughts, 
conclusions, judgments, were simple results of an automatic 
process, in which the will and affections had no share, that 
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reasoning operations are like the whir of a clock running 
down, and we can no more arrest the process or alter the con- 
clusion than the wheels can stop the movement or the noise.* 

The doctrine taught in the Reply, that belief 1s, as a general, 
nay, universal law, independent of the will, surely proves, 
when examined, to be a plausibility of the shallowest kind. 
Even in arithmetic, if a boy, through dislike of his employ- 
ment, and consequent lack of attention, brings out a wrong 
result for his sum, it can hardly be said that his conclusion is 
absolutely and in all respects independent of his will. Moving 
onward, point by point, toward the centre of the argument, I 
will next take an illustration from mathematics. It has (I 
apprehend) been demonstrated that the relation of the diame- 
ter to the circumference of a circle is not susceptible of full 
numerical expression. Yet, from time to time, treatises are 
published which boldly announce that they set forth the quad- 
rature of the circle. I donot deny that this may be purely 
intellectual error; but would it not, on the other hand, be 
hazardous to assert that no grain of egotism or ambition has 
ever entered into the composition of any one of such treatises ? 
I have selected these instances as, perhaps, the most favorable 
that can be found to the doctrine of the Reply. But the truth 
is that, if we set aside matters of trivial import, the enormous 
majority of human judgments are those into which the biassing 
power of likes and dislikes more or less largely enters. [ ad- 


* I possess the confession of an illiterate criminal, made, I think, in 1834, 
under the following circumstances: The new poor law had just been passed in 
England, and it required persons needing relief to go into the workhouse as a 
condition of receiving it. In some parts of the country, this provision produced 
a profound popular panic. The man in question was destitute at the time. He 
was (I think) an old widower with four very young sons. He rose in the night 
and strangled them all, one after another, with a blue handkerchief, not from 
want of fatherly affection, but to keep them out of the workhouse. The confes- 
sion of this peasant, simple in phrase, but intensely impassioned, strongly re- 
minds me of the Ugolino of Dante, and appears to make some approach to its 
sublimity. Such, in given circumstances, is the effect of moral agony on mental 


power. 
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mit, indeed, that the illative faculty works under rules upon 
which choice and inclination ought to exercise no influence 
whatever. But even if it were granted that in fact the faculty 
of discourse is exempted from all such influence within its own 
province, yet we come no nearer to the mark, because that 
faculty has to work upon materials supplied to it by other fac- 
ulties; it draws conclusions according to premises, and the 
question has to be determined whether our conceptions set 
forth in those premises are or are not influenced by moral 
causes. For, if they be so influenced, then in vain will be the 
proof that the understanding has dealt loyally and exactly 
with the materials it had to work upon; inasmuch as, although 
the intellectual process be normal in itself, the operation may 
have been tainted aé znztio by coloring and distorting influences 
which have falsified the primary conceptions. 

Let me now take an illustration from the extreme opposite 
quarter to that which I first drew upon. The system called 
Thuggism, represented in the practice of the Thugs, taught 
that the act, which we describe as murder, was innocent. Was 
this an honest error? Was it due, in its authors as well as in 
those who blindly followed them, to an automatic process of 
thought, in which the will was not consulted, and which ac- 
cordingly could entail no responsibility? If it was, then it is 
plain that the whole foundations, not of belief, but of social 
morality, are broken up. If it was not, then the sweeping 
doctrine of the present writer on the necessary blamelessness 
of erreneous conclusions tumbles to the ground like a house 
of cards at the breath of the child who built it. 

In truth, the pages of the Reply, and the Letter which has 
more recently followed it,* themselves demonstrate that what 
the writer has asserted wholesale he overthrows and denies in 
detail. ‘‘ You will admit,’”’ says the Reply (p. 477), ‘‘ that he 
who now persecutes for opinion’s sake is infamous.’’ But 


* North American Review for January, 1888, ‘‘Another Letter to Dr. Field.” 
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why? Suppose he thinks that by persecution he can bring a 
man from soul-destroying falsehood to soul-saving truth, this 
opinion may reflect on his intellectual debility: but that is his 
misfortune, not his fault. His brain has thought without ask- 
ing his consent; he has believed or disbelieved without an 
effort of the will (p. 476). Yet the very writer, who has thus 
established his title to think, is the first to hurl at him an anath- 
ema for thinking. And again, in the Letter to Dr. Field (N. 
A. R., vol. 146, p. 33), ‘‘the dogma of eternal pain’’ is de- 
scribed as ‘‘that infamy of infamies.’’ I am not about to dis- 
cuss the subject of future retribution. If I were, it would be 
my first duty to show that this writer has not adequately con- 
sidered either the scope of his own arguments (which in no 
way solve the difficulties he presents) or the meaning of his 
words; and my second would be to recommend his perusal of 
what Bishop Butler has suggested on this head. But I am at 
present on ground altogether different. I am trying another 
issue. This author says we believe or disbelieve without the 
action of the will, and, consequently, belief or disbelief is not 
the proper subject of praise or blame. And yet, according to 
the very same authority, the dogma of eternal pain is what? — 
not ‘‘an error of errors,’’ but an ‘‘infamy of infamies;’’ and 
though to hold a negative may not be a subject of moral re- 
proach, yet to hold the affirmative may. Truly it may be 
asked, is not this a fountain which sends forth at once sweet 
waters and bitter? 

Once more. I will pass away from tender ground, and will 
endeavor to lodge a broader appeal to the enlightened judgment 
of the author. Says Odysseus in the Ilhad (B. II.) ov« éyadov 
rodveoipavin: and a large part of the world, stretching this 
sentiment beyond its original meaning, have held that the root 
of civil power is not in the community, but in its head. In 
opposition to this doctrine, the American written Constitution, 
and the entire American tradition, teach the right of a nation 
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to self-government. And these propositions, which have di. 
vided and still divide the world, open out respectively into vast 
systems of irreconcilable ideas and laws, practices and habits 
of mind. Will any rational man, above all will any American, 
contend that these conflicting systems have been adopted, up- 
held, and enforced on one side and the other, in the daylight 
of pure reasoning only, and that moral, or immoral, causes 
have had nothing to do with their adoption? That the intellect 
has worked impartially, like a steam-engine, and that selfish- 
ness, love of fame, love of money, love of power, envy, wrath, 
and malice, or again bias, in its least noxious form, have never 
had anything to do with generating the opposing movements, 
or the frightful collisions in which they have resulted? If we 
say that they have not, we contradict the universal judgment 
of mankind. If we say they have, then mental processes are 
not automatic, but may be influenced by the will and by the 
passions, affections, habits, fancies that sway the will; and this 
writer will not have advanced a step toward proving the uni- 
versal innocence of error, until he has shown that propositions 
of religion are essentially unlike almost all other propositions, 
and that no man ever has been, or from the nature of the case 
can be, affected in their acceptance or rejection by moral 
causes.* 

Tosum up. There are many passages in these noteworthy 
papers, which, taken by themselves, are calculated to command 
warm sympathy. Towards the close of his final, or latest letter, 
the writer expresses himself as follows (N. A. R., vol. 
146, p. 46.): 

‘¢ Neither in the interest of truth, nor for the benefit of man, 


* The chief part of these observations were written before I had received the 
January number of the REviEW, with Col. Ingersoll’s additional letter to Dr, 
Field. Much of this letter is specially pointed at Dr. Field, who can defend him- 
self, and at Calvin, whose ideas I certainly cannot undertake to defend all along 
the line. I do not see that the Letter adds to those, the most salient, points of the 
earlier article which I have endeavored to select for animadversion. 
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4, it necessary to assert what we do not know. No cause is 
geeat enough to demand a sacrifice of candor. The mysteries 
of life and death, of good and evil, have never yet been solved.”’ 

How good, how wise are these words! But coming at the close 
of the controversy, have they not some of the ineffectual features 
of a death-bed repentance? They can hardly be said to repre- 
sent in all points the rules under which the pages preceding them 
have been composed ; or he, who so justly says that we ought 
not to assert what we do not know, could hardly have laid 
down the law as we find it a few pages earlier (ibid, p. 40) 
when it is pronounced that ‘‘an infinite God has no excuse for 
leaving his children in doubt and darkness.’’ Candor and up- 
right intention are indeed every where manifest amidst the 
flashing corruscations which really compose the staple of the 
articles. Candor and upright intention also impose upon a 
commentator the duty of formulating his animadversions. I 
sum them up under two heads. Whereas we are placed in an 
atmosphere of mystery, relieved only by a little sphere of light 
round each of us, like a clearing in an American forest (which 
this writer has so well described), and rarely can see farther 
than is necessary for the direction of our own conduct from day 
to day, we find here, assumed by a particular person, the char- 
acter of an universal judge without appeal. And whereas the 
highest self-restraint is necessary in these dark but, therefore, 
all the more exciting inquiries, in order to maintain the ever 
quivering balance of our faculties, this rider chooses to ride an 
unbroken horse, and to throw the reins upon his neck. I have 
endeavored to give a sample of the results. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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To 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P.: 
My DEar SIR: 

At the threshold of this Reply, it gives me pleasure to say that 
for your intellect and character I have the greatest respect ; and 
let me say further, that I shall consider your arguments, asser- 
tions, and inferences entirely apart from your personality — apart 
from the exalted position that you occupy in the estimation of 
the civilized world. I gladly acknowledge the inestimable ser- 
vices that you have rendered, not only to England, but to man- 
kind. Most men are chilled and narrowed by the snows ofage ; 
their thoughts are darkened by the approach ofnight. But you, 
for many years, have hastened toward the light, and your mind 
has been ‘‘ an autumn that grew the more by reaping.”’ 

Under no circumstances could I feel justified in taking 
advantage of the admissions that you have made as to the 
‘errors’ the ‘‘misfeasance’’ the ‘‘infirmities and the per- 
veisity’”’ of the Christian Church. 

itis perfeCily apparent that churches, being only aggrega- 
tions of people, contain the prejudice, the ignorance, the vices 
and the virtues of ordinary human beings. The perfect cannot 
be made out cf the imperfect. 

A man is not necessarily a great mathematician because he 
admits the correctness of the multiplication table. The best 
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creed may be believed by the worst of the human race. Neither 
the crimes nor the virtues of the church tend to prove or dis- 
prove the supernatural origin of religion. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew tends no more to establish the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, than the bombardment of Alexandria. 

But there is one thing that cannot be admitted, and that is 
your statement that the constitution of man is in a ‘‘ warped, 
impaired, and dislocated condition,’’ and that ‘‘ these deform- 
ities indispose men to belief.’’ Let us examine this. 

We say that a thing is ‘‘ warped’’ that was once nearer level, 
flat, or straight ; that it is ‘‘impaired’’ when it was once nearer 
perfect, and that it is ‘‘ dislocated’’ when once it was united. 
Consequently, you have said that at some time the human con- 
stitution was unwarped, unimpaired, and with each part work- 
ing inharmony with all. You seem to believe in the degeneracy 
of man, and that our unfortunate race, starting at perfection, 
has traveled downward through all the wasted years. 

It is hardly possible that our ancestors were perfect. If his- 
tory proves anything, it establishes the fact that civilization was 
not first, and savagery afterwards. Certainly the tendency of 
man is not now toward barbarism. There must have been a 
time when language was unknown, when lips had never formed 
aword. That which man knows, man musthavelearned. The 
victories of our race have been slowly and painfully won. It 1s 
a long distance from the gibberish of the savage to the sonnets 
of Shakespeare—a long and weary road from the pipe of Pan 
to the great orchestra voiced with every tone from the glad 
warble of a mated bird to the hoarse thunder of the sea. The 
road is long that lies between the discordant cries uttered by the 
barbarian over the gashed body of his foe and the marvelous 
music of Wagner and Beethoven. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of the years that lie between the caves in which crouched 
our naked ancestors crunching the bones of wild beasts, and the 
home of a civilized man with its comforts, its articles of luxury 
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and use, — with its works of art, with its enriched and illumin. 
ated walls. Think of the billowed years that must have rolled 
between these shores. Think of the vast distance that man has 
slowly groped from the dark dens and lairs of ignorance and 
fear to the intellectual conquests of our day. 

Is it true that these deformities, these ‘‘ warped, impaired, 
and dislocated constitutions indispose men to belief’? ? Canwe 
in this way account for the doubts entertained by the intellect- 
ual leaders of mankind ? 

It will not do, in this age and time, to account for unbelief in 
this deformed and dislocated way. The exact opposite must 
be true. Ignorance and credulity sustain the relation of cause 
and effect. Ignorance is satisfied with assertion, with appear- 
ance. As man rises in the scale of intelligence he demands 
evidence. He begins to look back of appearance. He asks 
the priest for reasons. The most ignorant part of Christendom 
is the most orthodox. 

You have simply repeated a favorite assertion of the clergy, 
to the effect that man rejects the gospel because he is naturally 
depraved and hard of heart~—-because, owing to the sin of 
Adam and Eve, he has fallen from the perfection and purity 
of Paradise to that ‘‘impaired’’ condition in which he is satis- 
fied with the filthy rags of reason, observation and experience. 

The truth is, that what you call unbelief is only a higher and 
holier faith. Millions of men reject Christianity because of its 
cruelty. The Bible was never rejected by the cruel. It has 
been upheld by countless tyrants—by the dealers in human 
flesh — by the destroyers of nations—by the enemies of in- 
telligence—by the stealers of babes and the whippers of women. 

It is also true that it has been held as sacred by the good, 
the self-denying, the virtuous and the loving, who clung to 
the sacred volume on account of the good it contains and in 
spite of all its cruelties and crimes. 

You are mistaken when you Say that all ‘‘the faults of all 
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the Christian bodies and subdivisions of bodies have been care- 
fully raked together,’’ in my Reply to Dr. Field, ‘‘and made 
part and parcel of the indictment against the divine scheme of 
salvation.”’ 

No thoughtful man pretends that any fault of any Christian 
body can be used as an argument against what you call the 
‘‘divine scheme of redemption.”’ 

I find in your Remarks the frequent charge that I am guilty 
of making assertions and leaving them to stand without the 
assistance of argument or fact, and it may be proper, at this 
particular point, to inquire how you know that there is ‘‘a 
divine scheme of redemption.” 

My objections to this ‘‘divine scheme of redemption”’ are: 
Jirst, that there is not the slightest evidence that it is divine ; 
second, that it is not in any sense a ‘‘scheme,’’ human or 
divine; and ¢hird, that it cannot, by any possibility, result in 
the redemption of a human being. 

It cannot be divine, because it has no foundation in the na- 
ture of things, and is not in accordance with reason. It 1s 
based on the idea that right and wrong are the expression of 
an arbitrary will, and not words applied to and descriptive of 
acts in the light of consequences. It rests upon the absurdity 
called ‘‘pardon,”’ upon the assumption that when a crime has 
been committed justice will be satisfied with the punishment of 
the innocent. One person may suffer, or reap a benefit, in 
consequence of the act of another, but no man can be justly 
punished for the crime, or justly rewarded for the virtues, of 
another. A ‘‘scheme’’ that punishes an innocent man for the 
vices of another can hardly be called divine. Can a murderer 
find justification in the agonies of his victim? There is no 
vicarious vice; there is no vicarious virtue. For me it is hard 
to understand how a just and loving being can charge one of 
his children with the vices, or credit him with the virtues, of 
another. 
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And why should we call anvthing a ‘‘divine scheme”’’ that 
has been a failure from the ‘‘fall of man’’ until the present 
moment? What race, what nation, has been redeemed through 
the instrumentality of this ‘‘divine scheme’’? Have not the 
subjects of redemption been for the most part the enemies of 
civilization? Has not almost every valuable book since the 
invention of printing been denounced by the believers in the 
‘‘divine scheme’’? Intelligence, the development of the 
mind, the discoveries of science, the inventions of genius, the 
cultivation of the imagination through art and music, and 
the practice of virtue will redeem the human race. These 
are the saviors of mankind. 

You admit that the ‘‘ Christian churches have by their ex- 
aggerations and shortcomings, and by their faults of conduét, 
contributed to bring about a condition of hostility to religious 
faith.’’ 

If one wishes to know the worst that man has done, all that 
power guided by cruelty can do, all the excuses that can be 
framed for the commission of every crime, the infinite differ- 
ence that can exist between that which is professed and that 
which is practiced, the marvelous malignity of meekness, the 
arrogance of humility and the savagery of what is known as 
‘universal love,’’ let him read the history of the Christian 
Church. 

Yet, I not only admit that millions of Christians have been 
_ honest in the expression of their opinions, but that they have 
' been among the best and noblest of our race. 

And it is further admitted that a creed should be examined 
apart from the conduct of those who have assented to its truth. 
The church should be judged as a whole, and its faults should 
be accounted for either by the weakness of human nature, or by 
reason of some defect or vice in the religion taught,—or by both. 

Is there anything in the Christian religion —anything in what 
you are pleased to call the ‘‘Sacred Scriptures’’ tending to 
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cause the crimes and atrocities that have been committed by 
the church? 

It seems to be natural for man to defend himself and the 
ones he loves. The father slays the man who would kill his 
child—he defends the body. The Christian father burns the 
heretic —he defends the soul. 

If ‘‘ orthodox Christianity’’ be true, an infidel has not the 
right to live. Every book in which the Bible is attacked 
should be burned with its author. Why hesitate to burn a 
man whose constitution is ‘‘ warped, impaired and dislocated,”’ 
for a few moments, when hundreds of others will be saved from 
eternal flames? 

In Christianity you will find the cause of persecution. The 
idea that belief is essential to salvation—this ignorant and 
merciless dogma —accounts for the atrocities of the church. 
This absurd declaration built the dungeons, used the instru- 
ments of torture, erected the scaffolds and lighted the fagots 
of a thousand years. 

What, I pray you, is the ‘‘ heavenly treasure’’ in the keep- 
ing of your church? Is it a belief in an infinite God? That 
was believed thousands of years before the serpent tempted 
Eve. Is it the belief in the immortality of the soul? That is 
far older. Is it that man should treat his neighbor as himself? 
That is more ancient. What is the treasure in the keeping of 
the church? Let me tell you. It is this: That there is but 
one true religion 
that the prophets, and Christs, and priests of all others have 
been and are impostors, or the victims of insanity; that the 
Bible is the one inspired book-—the one authentic record of 
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Christianity,— and that all others are false; 


the words of God; that all men are naturally depraved and 
deserve to be punished with unspeakable torments forever ; 
that there is only one path that leads to heaven, while count- 
less highways lead to hell; that there is only one name under 
heaven by which a human being can be saved; that we must 
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believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that this life, with its few 
and fleeting years, fixes the fate of man; that the few will be 
saved and the many forever lost. This is ‘‘the heavenly 
treasure ’’ within the keeping of your church. 

And this ‘‘treasure’’ has been guarded by the cherubim of 
persecution, whose flaming swords were wet for many cen- 
turies with the best and bravest blood. It has been guarded 
by cunning, by hypocrisy, by mendacity, by honesty, by 
calumniating the generous, by maligning the good, by thumb- 
screws and racks, by charity and love, by robbery and assas- 
sination, by poison and fire, by the virtues of the ignorant and 
the vices of the learned, by the violence of mobs and the 
whirlwinds of war, by every hope and every fear, by every 
cruelty and every crime, and by all there is of the wild beast 
in the heart of man. 

With great propriety it may be asked: In the keeping of 
which church is this ‘‘ heavenly treasure’’ ? Did the Catholics 
have it, and was it taken by Luther? Did Henry the VIII. 
seize it, and is it now in the keeping of the Church of Eng- 
land? Which of the warring sects in America has this 
treasure; or have we, in this country, only the ‘‘rust and 
cankers”’ ? Is it in an Episcopal Church, that refuses to asso- 
ciate with a colored man for whom Christ died, and who is 
good enough for the society of the angelic host? 

But wherever this ‘‘ heavenly treasure’’ has been, about it 
have always hovered the Stymphalian birds of superstition, 
thrusting their brazen beaks and claws deep into the flesh of 
honest men. 

You were pleased to point out as the particular line justify- 
ing your assertion ‘‘that denunciation, sarcasm, and invective 
constitute the staple of my work,”’ that line in which I speak 
of those who expect to receive as alms an eternity of joy, and 
add: ‘‘I take this as a specimen of the mode of statement 
which permeates the whole.’’ 
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Dr. Field commenced his Open Letter by saying: ‘‘I am 
glad that I know you, even though some of my brethren look 
upon you as a monster, because of your unbelief.”’ 

In reply I simply said: ‘‘ The statement in your Letter that 
some of your brethren look upon me as a monster on account 
of my unbelief tends to show that those who love God are not 
always the friends of their fellow-men. Is it not strange that 
people who admit that they ought to be eternally damned — 
that they are by nature depraved —that there is no soundness 
or health in them, can be so arrogantly egotistic as to look 
upon others as monsters? And yet some of your brethren, 
who regard unbelievers as infamous, rely for salvation entirely 
on the goodness of another, and expect to receive as alms an 
eternity of joy.’’ Is there any denunciation, sarcasm or in- 
vective in this? 

Why should one who admits that he himself is totally de- 
praved call any other man, by way of reproach, a monster? 
Possibly, he might be justified in addressing him as a fellow- 


monster. 
I am not satisfied with your statement that ‘‘ the Christian 
receives as alms all whatsoever he receives at all.’’ Is it true 


that man deserves only punishment? Does the man whe 
makes the world better, who works and battles for the right, 
and dies for the good of his fellow-men, deserve nothing but 
pain and anguish? Is happiness a gift or a consequence? Is 
heaven only a well-conducted poorhouse? Are the angels in 
their highest estate nothing but happy paupers? Must all the | 
redeemed feel that they are in heaven simply because there 
was a miscarriage of justice? Will the lost be the only ones 
who will know that the right thing has been done, and will 
they alone appreciate the ‘‘ethical elements of religion’’ ? 
Will they repeat the words that you have quoted: ‘‘ Mercy 
and judgment are met together ; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other’’? or will those words be spoken by the 
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redeemed as they joyously contemplate the writhings of the 
lost ? 

No one will dispute ‘‘that in the discussion of important 
questions calmness and sobriety are essential.’’ But solemnity 
need not be carried to the verge of mental paralysis. In the 
search for truth,—that everything in nature seems to hide,— 
man needs the assistance of all his faculties. All the senses 
should be awake. Humor should carry a torch, Wit should 
give its sudden light, Candor should hold the scales, Reason, 
the final arbiter, should put his royal stamp on every fact, and 
Memory, with a miser’s care, should keep and guard the 
mental gold. 

The church has always despised the man of humor, hated 
laughter, and encouraged the lethargy of solemnity. It is not 
willing that the mind should subject its creed to every test of 
truth. It wishes to overawe. It does not say, ‘‘ He that hath 
a mind to think, let him think ;’”’ but, ‘‘ He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear.’’ The church has always abhorred wit,— 
that is to say, it does not enjoy being struck by the lightning 
of the soul. The foundation of wit is logic, and it has always 
been the enemy of the supernatural, the solemn and absurd. 

You express great regret that no one at the present day is 
able to write like Pascal. You admire his wit and tenderness, 
and the unique, brilliant, and fascinating manner in which he 
treated the profoundest and most complex themes. Sharing in 
your admiration and regret, I call your attention to what might 
be called one of his religious generalizations: ‘‘ Disease is the 
natural state of a Christian.’’ Certainly it cannot be said that 
I have ever mingled the profound and complex in a more 
fascinating manner. 

Another instance is given of the ‘‘tumultuous method in 
which I conduct, not, indeed, my argument, but my case.”’ 

Dr. Field had drawn a distinction between superstition and 
religion, to which I replied: ‘‘ You are shocked at the Hindoo 
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mother when she gives her child to death at the supposed 
command of her God. What do vou think of Abraham, of 
Jephthah? What is your opinion of Jehovah himself? ”’ 

These simple questions seem to have excited you to an un- 
usual degree, and you ask in words of some severity: 
‘(Whether this is the tone in which controversies ought be 
carried on?’’? And you say that— ‘‘not only is the name of 
Jehovah encircled in the heart of every believer with the pro- 
foundest reverence and love, but that the Christian religion 
teaches, through the incarnation, a personal relation with God 
so lofty that it can only be approached in a deep, reverential 
calm.’? You admit that ‘‘a person who deems a given religion 
to be wicked, may be led onward by logical consistency to 
impugn in strong terms the character of the author and object 
of that religion,’’ but you insist that such person is ‘‘ bound 
by the laws of social morality and decency to consider well the 
terms and meaning of his indictment.’’ 

Was there any lack of ‘‘ reverential calm’’ in my question? 
I gave no opinion, drew no indictment, but simply asked for 
the opinion of another. Was that a violation of the “‘laws of 
social morality and decency ’’ ? 

It is not necessary for me to discuss this question with you. 
It has been settled by Jehovah himself. You probably remem- 
ber the account given in the eighteenth chapter of I. Kings, of 
a contest between the prophets of Baal and the prophets of 
Jehovah. There were four hundred and fifty prophets of the 
false God who endeavored to induce their deity to consume 
with fire from heaven the sacrifice upon his altar. According 
to the account, they were greatly in earnest. They certainly 
appeared to have some hope of success, but the fire did not 
descend. 

‘‘ And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them and said ‘ Cry aloud, 


for he is a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure, he sleepeth and must be awaked.’” 
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Do you consider that the proper way to attack the God of 
another? Did not Elijah know that the name of Baal ‘‘ was 
encircled in the heart of every believer with the profoundest 
reverence and love’’? Did he ‘‘violate the laws of social 
morality and decency’? 

But Jehovah and Elijah did not stop at this point. They 
were not satisfied with mocking the prophets of Baal, but they 
brought them down to the brook Kishon—four hundred and 
fifty of them —and there they murdered every one. 

Does it appear to you that on that occasion, on the banks of 
the brook Kishon—‘‘ Mercy and judgment met together, and 
that righteousness and peace kissed each other’? ? 

The question arises: Has every one who reads the Old 
Testament the right to express his thought as to the character 
of Jehovah? You will admit that as he reads his mind will re- 
ceive some impression, and that when he finishes the ‘‘ inspired 
volume’’ he will have some opinion as to the character of 
Jehovah. Has he the right to express that opinion? Is the 
Bible a revelation from God to man? Is ita revelation to the 
man who reads it, or to the man who does not read it? If to 
the man who reads it, has he the right to give to others the 
revelation that God has given to him? If he comes to the 
conclusion at which you have arrived,—that Jehovah is God, — 
has he the right to express that opinion ? 

If he concludes, as I have done, that Jehovah is a myth, 
must he refrain from giving his honest thought? Christians 
do not hesitate to give their opinion of heretics, philosophers, 
and infidels. They are not restrained by the ‘‘laws of social 
morality and decency.’’ They have persecuted to the extent 
of their power, and their Jehovah pronounced upon unbelievers 
every curse capable of being expressed in the Hebrew dialect. 
At this moment, thousands of missionaries are attacking the 
gods of the heathen world, and heaping contempt on the reli- 
gion of others. 
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But as you have seen proper to defend Jehovah, let us fora 
moment examine this deity of the ancient Jews. 

There are several tests of character. It may be that all the 
virtues can be expressed in the word ‘‘kindness,’’ and that 
nearly all the vices are gathered together in the word ‘‘cruelty.”’ 

Laughter is a test of character. When we know what a man 
laughs at, we know what he really is. Does he laugh at 
misfortune, at poverty, at honesty in rags, at industry without 
food, at the agonies of his fellow-men? Does he laugh when 
he sees the convict clothed in the garments of shame—at the 
criminal on the scaffold? Does he rub his hands with glee 
over the embers of an enemy’s home? Think ofa man capable 
ot laughing while looking at Marguerite in the prison cell with 
her dead babe by her side. What must be the real character 
of a God who laughs at the calamities of his children, mocks at 
their fears, their desolation, their distress and anguish? Would 
an infinitely loving God hold his ignorant children in derision ? 
Would he pity, or mock? Save, or destroy? Educate, or 
exterminate? Would he lead them with gentle hands toward 
the light, or he in wait for them like a wild beast? Think of 
the echoes of Jehovah’s laughter in the rayless caverns of 
the eternal prison. Can a good man mock at the children 
of deformity? Wi5ull he deride the misshapen? Your Jehovah 
deformed some of his own children, and then held them up to 
scorn and hatred. These divine mistakes—these blunders of 
the infinite— were not allowed to enter the temple erected in 
honor of him who had dishonored them. Does a kind father 
mock his deformed child? What would you think of a mother 
who would deride and taunt her misshapen babe ? 

There is another test. How does a man use power? Is he 
gentle or cruel? Does he defend the weak, succor the op- 
pressed, or trample on the fallen ? 

If you will read again the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, you will find how Jehovah, the compassionate, whose 
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name is enshrined in so many hearts, threatened to use his 
power. 


‘©The Lord shall smite thee with a consumption, and with a fever, and witk 
an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and with the sword, and with 
blasting and mildew. And thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee shall be iron. The Lord shall make the rain of thy 
land powder and dust.” . . . . ‘And thy carcass shall be meat unto all 
fowls of the air and unto the beasts of the earth.” . . . . ‘' The Lord shall 
smite thee with madness and blindness. And thou shalt eat of the fruit of thine 
own body, the flesh of thy sons and thy daughters. The tender and delicate 
woman among you, . . hereye shall beevil . . . toward her young one 
and toward her children which she shall bear; for she shall eat them.” 


Should it be found that these curses were in fact uttered by 
the God of hell, and that the translators had made a mistake 
in attributing them to Jehovah, could you say that the senti- 
ments expressed are inconsistent with the supposed character 
of the Infinite Fiend? 

A nation is judged by its laws—by the punishment it in- 
flicts. The nation that punishes ordinary offences with death 
is regarded as barbarous, and the nation that tortures before it 
kills is denounced as savage. 

What can you say of the government of Jehovah, in which 
death was the penalty for hundreds of offences ?— death for 
the expression of an honest thought — death for touching with 
a good intention a sacred ark —death for making hair oil— 
for eating shew bread —for imitating incense and perfumery ? 

In the history of the world a more cruel code cannot be 
found. Crimes seem to have been invented to gratify a fiend- 
ish desire to shed the blood of men. 

There is another test: How does a man treat the animals in 
his power —his faithful horse—his patient ox— his loving 
dog? 

How did Jehovah treat the animals in Egypt? Would a 
loving God, with fierce hail from heaven, bruise and kill the 
innocent cattle for the crimes of their owners? Would he 
torment, torture and destroy them for the sins of men? 
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Jehovah was a God of blood. His altar was adorned with 
the horns of a beast. He established a religion in which every 
temple was a slaughter-house, and every priest a butcher —a 
religion that demanded the death of the first-born, and de- 
lighted in the destruction of life. 

There is still another test: The civilized man gives to others 
the rights that he claims for himself. He believes in the 
liberty of thought and pea and abhors persecution for 
conscience sake. 

Did Jehovah believe in the innocence of thought and the 
liberty of expression? Kindness is found with true greatness. 
Tyranny lodges only in the breast of the small, the narrow, the 
shriveled and the selfish. Did Jehovah teach and practice 
generosity? Was he a believer in religious liberty? If he 
was and is, in fact, God, he must have known, even four thou- 
sand years ago, that worship must be free, and that he who is 
forced upon his knees cannot, by any possibility, have the 
spirit of prayer. 

Let me call your attention to a few passages in the thirteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy : 


“Tf thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy daughter, or the 
wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, 
saying, Let us go and serve other gods, . . . thoushalt not consent unto 
him, nor hearken unto him; neither shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou 
spare, neither shalt thou conceal him ; but thou shalt surely kill him; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people. And thou shalt stone him with stones, that he die.”’ 


Is it possible for you to find in the literature of this world 
more awful passages than these? Did ever savagery, with 
strange and uncouth marks, with awkward forms of beast and 
bird, pollute the dripping walls of caves with such commands ? 
Are these the words of infinite mercy? When they were ut- 
tered, did ‘‘ righteousness and peace kiss each other’’?? How 
can any loving man or woman ‘‘encircle the name of Jehovah’’ 
—author of these words— ‘‘ with profoundest reverence and 
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love’’? Do I rebel because my ‘‘constitution is warped, im- 
paired and dislocated’’? Is it because of ‘‘ total depravity ’”’ 
that I denounce the brutality of Jehovah? If my heart were 
only good —if I loved my neighbor as myself— would I then 
see infinite mercy in these hideous words? Do I lack “‘ rever- 
ential calm” ? 

These frightful passages, like coiled adders, were in the 
hearts of Jehovah’s chosen people when they crucified ‘‘ the 
Sinless Man.”’ 

Jehovah did not tell the husband to reason with his wife. 
She was to be answered only with death. She was to be 
bruised and mangled to a bleeding, shapeless mass of quiver- 
ing flesh, for having breathed an honest thought. 

If there is anything of importance in this world, it is the 
family, the home, the marriage of true souls, the equality of 
husband and wife—the true republicanism of the heart — the 
real democracy of the fireside. 

Let us read the sixteenth verse of the third chapter of 


Genesis: 


‘Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy concep- 
tion ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee.” 


Never will I worship any being who added to the sorrows 
and agonies of maternity. Never will I bow to any God who 
introduced slavery into every home—who made the wife a 
slave and the husband a tyrant. 

The Old Testament shows that Jehovah, like his creators, 
held women in contempt. They were regarded as property: 
‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife,—nor his ox.”’ 

Why should a pure woman worship a God who upheld po- 
lygamy? Let us finish this subject : The institution of slavery 
involves all crimes. Jehovah was a believer in slavery. This 
is enough. Why should any civilized man worship him? 
Why should his name “‘ be encircled with love and tenderness 
in any human heart’? 
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He believed that man could become the property of man — 
that it was right for his chosen people to deal in human flesh 
—to buy and sell mothers and babes. He taught that the 
captives were the property of the captors and directed his 
chosen people to kill, to enslave, or to pollute. 

In the presence of these commandments, what becomes of 
the fine saying, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself’??? What 
shall we say of a God who established slavery, and then had 
the effrontery to say, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal’? ? 

It may be insisted that Jehovah is the Father of all—and 
that he has ‘‘ made of one blood all the nations of the earth.’’ 
How then can we account for the wars of extermination? 
Does not the commandment ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ 
apply to nations precisely the same as to individuals? Na- 
tions, like individuals, become great by the practice of virtue. 
How did Jehovah command his people to treat their neighbors? 

He commanded his generals to destroy all, men, women 
and babes: ‘‘ Thou shalt save nothing alive that breatheth.’’ 

‘¢] will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall devour flesh.” 

‘* That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue 
of thy dogs in the same.” 

“. , . Iwill also send the teeth of beasts upon them, with the poison of 
serpents of thedust. . . .” 


‘‘The sword without and terror within shall destroy both the young man and 
the virgin, the suckling also, with the man of gray hairs.” 


Is it possible that these words fell from the lips of the Most 
Mercifui ? 

You may reply that the inhabitants of Canaan were unfit to 
live—that they were ignorant and cruel. Why did not 
Jehovah, the ‘‘ Father of all,’’ give them the Ten Command- 
ments? Why did he leave them without a bible, without 
prophets and priests? Why did he shower all the blessings 
of revelation on one poor and wretched tribe, and leave the 
great world in ignorance and crime—and why did he order 
his favorite children to murder those whom he had neglected ? 
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By the question I asked of Dr. Field, the intention was to 
show that Jephthah, when he sacrificed his daughter to Jeho- 
vah, was as much the slave of superstition as is the Hindoo , 
mother when she throws her babe into the yellow waves of the 
Ganges. 

It seems that this savage Jephthah was in direct communica- 
tion with Jehovah at Mizpeh, and that he made a vow unto the 
Lord and said : 


‘““Tf thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into mine hands, 
then it shall be that whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet 
me, when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s, and I will offer it up as a burnt offering.” 


In the first place, it is perfectly clear that the sacrifice in- 
tended was a human sacrifice, from the words: ‘‘ that whatso- 
ever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me.” 
Some human being — wife, daughter, friend, was expected to 
come. According to the account, his daughter— his only 
daughter — his only child — came first. 

If Jephthah was in communication with God, why did God 
allow this man to make this vow; and why did he allow the 
daughter that he loved to be first, and why did he keep silent 
and allow the vow to be kept, while flames devoured the 
daughter’s flesh ? 

St. Paul is not authority. He praises Samuel, the man who 
hewed Agag in pieces; David, who compelled hundreds to 
pass under the saws and harrows of death, and many others 
who shed the blood of the innocent and helpless. Paul is an 
unsafe guide. He who commends the brutalities of the past, 
sows the seeds of future crimes. 

If ‘‘ believers are not obliged to approve of the conduct of 
Jephthah’”’ are they free to condemn the conduct of Jehovah? 
If you will read the account you will see that the ‘“‘ spirit of the 
Lord was upon Jephthah’’ when he made the cruel vow. If 
Paul did not commend Jephthah for keeping this vow, what 
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was the act that excited his admiration? Was it because 
Jephthah slew on the banks of the Jordan ‘‘forty and two 
thousand’’ of the sons of Ephraim ? 

In regard to Abraham, the argument is precisely the same, 
except that Jehovah is said to have interfered, and allowed an 
animal to be slain instead. 

One of the answers given by you ts that ‘‘it may be allowed 
that the narrative is not within our comprehension’’ ; and for 
that reason you say that ‘‘it behooves us to tread cautiously 
in approaching it.’’ Why cautiously ? 

These stories of Abraham and Jephthah have cost many an 
innocent life. Only a few years ago, here in my country, a 
man by the name of Freeman, believing that God demanded 
at least the show of obedience — believing what he had read in 
the Old Testament that ‘‘ without the shedding of blood there 
’? and so believing, touched with insanity, sac- 
rificed his little girl— plunged into her innocent breast the 
dagger, believing it to be God’s will, and thinking that if it 
were not God’s will his hand would be stayed. 

I know of nothing more pathetic than the story of this crime 
told by this man. 


is NO remission, 


Nothing can be more monstrous than the conception of a 
God who demands sacrifice—of a God who would ask of a 
father that he murder his son— of a father that he would burn 
his daughter. Itis far beyond my comprehension how any 
man ever could have believed such an infinite, such a cruel 
absurdity. 

At the command of the real God —if there be one —I would 
not sacrifice my child, I would not murder my wife. But as 
long as there are people in the world whose minds are so that 
they can believe the stories of Abraham and Jephthah, just so 
long there will be men who will take the lives of the ones they 
love best. 

You have taken the position that the conditions are different; 
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and you say that: ‘“‘According to the book of Genesis, Adam 
and Eve were placed under a law, not of consciously per- 
ceived right and wrong, but of simple obedience. The tree of 
which alone they were forbidden to eat was the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil; duty lay for them in following 
the command of the Most High, before and until they became 
capable of appreciating it by an ethical standard. Their 
knowledge was but that of an infant who has just reached the 
stage at which he can comprehend that he is ordered to do 
this or that, but not the nature of the things so ordered.”’ 

If Adam and Eve could not ‘‘consciously perceive right 
and wrong,’’ how is it possible for you to say that ‘‘ duty lay 
for them in following the command of the Most High’’? 
How can a person ‘‘ incapable of perceiving right and wrong”’ 
have an idea of duty? You are driven to say that Adam and 
Eve had no moral sense. How under such circumstances 
could they have the sense of guilt, or of obligation? And why 
should such persons be punished? And why should the whole 
human race become tainted by the offence of those who had 
no moral sense? 

Do you intend to be understood as saying that Jehovah al- 
lowed his children to enslave each other because ‘‘duty lay 
for them in following the command of the Most High’’? 
Was it for this reason that he caused them to exterminate each 
other? Do you account for the severity of his punishments by 
the fact that the poor creatures punished were not aware of the 
enormity of the offences they had committed? What shall we 
say of a God who has one of his children stoned to death for 
picking up sticks on Sunday, and allows another to enslave 
his fellow-man? Have you discovered any theory that will 
account for both of these facts ? 

Another word as to Abraham :— You defend his willingness 
to kill his son because ‘‘ the estimate of human life at the time 
was ditlerent’’ — because ‘‘the position of the father in the 
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family was different ; its members were regarded as in some 
sense his property ;’’ and because ‘‘there is every reason to 
suppose that around Abraham in the ‘land of Moriah’ the 
practice of human sacrifice as an act of religion was in full 
vigor.”’ 

Let us examine these three excuses : Was Jehovah justified 
in putting a low estimate on human life? Was he in earnest 
when he said ‘‘ that whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed’’? Did he pander to the barbarian view of 
the worthlessness of life? Ifthe estimate of human life was low, 
what was the sacrifice worth ? 

Was the son the property of the father? Did Jehovah up- 
hold this savage view? Had the father the right to sell or kill 
his child? 

Do you defend Jehovah and Abraham because the ignorant 
wretches in the ‘‘land of Moriah,’”’ knowing nothing of the true 
God, cut the throats of their babes ‘‘as an act of religion’’? 

Was Jehovah led away by the example of the Gods of Moriah? 
Do you not see that your excuses are simply the suggestions 
of other crimes? 

You see clearly that the Hindoo mother, when she throws 
her babe into the Ganges at the command of her God, ‘‘sins 
against first principles’ ; but you excuse Abraham because he 
lived in the childhood of the race. Can Jehovah be excused 
because of his youth? Not satisfied with your explanation, 
your defences and excuses, you take the ground that when 
Abraham said : ‘‘My son, God will provide a lamb for a burnt 
offering,’’ he may have ‘‘ believed implicitly that a way of res- 
cue would be found for his son.’’ In other words, that Abra- 
ham did not believe that he would be required to shed the 
blood of Isaac. So that, after all, the faith of Abraham 
consisted in ‘‘ believing implicitly ’’ that Jehovah was not in 
earnest. 

You have discovered a way by which, as you think, the neck 
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of orthodoxy can escape the noose of Darwin, and in that con- 
nection you use this remarkable language : 

‘‘T should reply that the moral history of man, in its principal 
stream, has been distinctly an evolution from the first until now.”’ 

It is hard to see how this statement agrees with the one in 
the beginning of your Remarks, in which you speak of the hu- 
"man constitution in its “ warped, impaired and dislocated”’ 
condition. When you wrote that line you were certainly a 
theologian—a believer in the Episcopal creed—and your 
mind, by mere force of habit, was at that moment contem- 
plating man as he is supposed to have been created — perfect in 
every part. At that time you were endeavoring to account for 
the unbelief now in the world, and you did this by stating that 
the human constitution is ‘‘ warped, impaired and dislocated”’ ; 
but the moment you are brought face to face with the great 
truths uttered by Darwin, you admit ‘‘ that the moral history 
of man has been distinctly an evolution from the first until 
now.’’ Is not this a fountain that brings forth sweet and bitter 
waters ? 

I insist, that the discoveries of Darwin do away absolutely 
with the inspiration of the Scriptures— with the account of crea- 
tion in Genesis, and demonstrate not simply the falsity, not sim- 
ply the wickedness, but the foolishness of the ‘‘ sacred volume.”’ 

There is nothing in Darwin to show that all has been evolved 
from ‘‘ primal night and from chaos.’’ There is no evidence 
of ‘‘primal night.’? There is no proof of universal chaos. 
Did your Jehovah spend an eternity in ‘‘ primal night,’’ with 
no companion but chaos. 

It makes no difference how long a lower form may require 
to reach a higher. It makes no difference whether forms can 
be simply modified or absolutely changed. These facts have 
not the slightest tendency to throw the slightest light on the 
beginning or on the destiny of things. 

I most cheerfully admit that gods have the right to create 
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swiftly or slowly. The reptile may become a bird in one day, 
or in a thousand billion years—this fact has nothing to do with 
the existence or non-existence of a first cause, but it has some- 
thing to do with the truth of the Bible, and with the existence 
of a personal God of infinite power and wisdom. 

Does not a gradual improvement in the thing created showa 
corresponding improvement in the creator? The church 
demonstrated the falsity and folly of Darwin’s theories by 
showing that they contradicted the Mosaic account of creation, 
and now the theories of Darwin having been fairly established, 
the church says that the Mosaic account is true, because it is in 
harmony with Darwin. Now, if it should turn out that Darwin 
was mistaken, what then ? 

To me it is somewhat difficult to understand the mental pro- 
cesses of one who really feels that ‘‘ the gap between man and 
the inferior animals or their relationship was stated, perhaps, 
even more emphatically by Bishop Butler than by Darwin.”’ 

Butler answered deists, who objected to the cruelties of the 
Bible, and yet lauded the God of Nature by showing that the 
God of Nature is as cruel as the God of the Bible. That is to 
say, he succeeded in showing that both Gaeds are bad. He had 
no possible conception of the splendid generalizations of 
Darwin—the great truths that have revolutionized the thought 
of the world. 

But there was one question asked by Bishop Butler that 
throws a flame of light upon the probable origin of most, if not 
all, religions: ‘‘ Why might not whole communities and public | 
bodies be seized with fits of insanity as well as individuals? ”’ 

If you are convinced that Moses and Darwin are in exact 
accord, will you be good enough to tell who, in your judg- 
ment, were the parents of Adam and Eve? Do you find in 
Darwin any theory that satisfactorily accounts for the ‘‘in- 
spired fact”’ that a Rib, commencing with Monogonic Propa- 
gation — falling into halves by a contraction in the middle — 
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reaching, after many ages of Evolution, the Amphigonic stage, 
and then, by the Survival of the Fittest, assisted by Natural 
Selection, moulded and modified by Environment, became at 
last, the mother of the human race? 

Here is a world in which there are countless varieties of life 
_ —— these varieties in all probability related to each other —all 
living upon each other—everything devouring something, 
and in its turn devoured by something else — everywhere claw 
and beak, hoof and tooth,—everything seeking the life of 
something else—every drop of water a battle-field, every atom 
being for some wild beast a jungle — every place a golgotha — 
and such a world is declared to be the work of the infinitely 
wise and compassionate. 

According to your idea, Jehovah prepared a home for his 
children — first a garden in which they should be tempted and 
from which they should be driven; then a world filled with 
briers and thorns and wild and poisonous beasts —a world in 
which the air should be filled with the enemies of human life— 
a world in which disease should be contagious, and in which it 
was impossible to tell, except by actual experiment, the poison- 
ous from the nutritious. And these children were allowed to 
live in dens and holes and fight their way against monstrous 
serpents and crouching beasts— were allowed to live in igno- 
rance and fear—to have false ideas of this good and loving 
God — ideas so false, that they made of him a fiend — ideas so 
false, that they sacrificed their wives and babes to appease the 
imaginary wrath of this monster. And this God gave to dif- 
ferent nations different ideas of himself, knowing that in con- 
sequence of that these nations would meet upon countless 
fields of death and drain each other’s veins. 

Would it not have been better had the world been so that 
parents would transmit only their virtues — only their perfec- 
tions, physical and mental,—allowing their diseases and their 
vices to perish with them ? 
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In my reply to Dr. Field I had asked: Why should God 
demand a sacrifice from man? Why should the infinite ask 
anything from the finite? Should the sun beg from the glow- 
worm, and should the momentary spark excite the envy of the 
source of light? 

Upon which you remark, ‘‘ that if the infinite is to make no 
demands upon the finite, by parity of reasoning, the great and 
strong should scarcely make them on the weak and small.”’ 

Can this be called reasoning? Why should the infinite de- 
mand a sacrifice from man? In the first place, the infinite is 
conditionless — the infinite cannot want—the infinite has. A 
conditioned being may want; but the gratification of a want 
involves a change of condition. If God be conditionless, he 
can have no wants—consequently, no human being can gratify 
the infinite. 

But you insist that ‘‘if the infinite is to make no demands 
upon the finite, by parity of reasoning, the great and strong 
should scarcely make them on the weak and small.”’ 

The great have wants. The strong are often in need, in 
peril, and the great and strong often need the services of the 
small and weak. It was the mouse that freed the lion. Eng- 
land isa great and powerful nation— yet she may need the 
assistance of the weakest of her citizens. The world is filled 
with illustrations. 

The lack of logic is in this: The infinite cannot want any- 
thing ; the strong and the great may, and as a fact always do. 
The great and the strong cannot help the infinite—they can 
help the small and the weak, and the small and the weak can 
often help the great and strong. 

You ask: ‘‘ Why then should the father make demands of 
love, obedience, and sacrifice from his young child ?”’ 

No sensible father ever demanded love from his child. 
Every civilized father knows that love rises like the perfume 
from a flower. You cannot command it by simple authority. 
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It cannot obey. A father demands obedience from a child for 
the good of the child and for the good of himself. But sup- 
pose the father to be infinite— why should the child sacrifice 
anything for him? 

But it may be that you answer all these questions, all these 
: difficulties, by admitting, as you have in your Remarks, ‘‘ that 
these problems are insoluble by our understanding.”’ 

Why, then, do you accept them? Why do you defend 
that which you cannot understand? Why does your reason 
volunteer as a soldier under the flag of the incomprehen- 
sible ? 

I asked of Dr. Field, and I ask again, this question: Why 
should an infinitely wise and powerful God destroy the good 
and preserve the vile ? 

What do I mean by this question? Simply this: The earth- 
quake, the lightning, the pestilence, are no respecters of per- 
sons. The vile are not always destroyed, the good are not 
always saved. I asked: Why should God treat all alike in 
this world, and in another make an infinite difference? This, 
I suppose, is 

Why should Jehovah allow his worshipers, his adorers, to 
be destroyed by his enemies? Can you by any possibility an- 
swer this question? 

You may account for all these inconsistencies, these cruel 
contradictions, as John Wesley accounted for earthquakes 
when he insisted that they were produced by the wickedness 
of men, and that the only way to prevent them was for every- 
body to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. And you may have 
some way of showing that Mr. Wesley’s idea is entirely con- 
sistent with the theories of Mr. Darwin. 

You seem to think that as long as there is more goodness 
than evil in the world —as long as there is more joy than sad- 
ness—we are compelled to infer that the author of the world 
is infinitely good, powerful, and wise, and that as long as a 
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insoluble to our understanding.”’ 
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majority are out of gutters and prisons, the ‘‘ divine scheme ™ 
is a success. 

According to this system of logic, if there were a few more 
unfortunates — if there was just a little more evil than good — 
then we would be driven to acknowledge that the world was 
created by an infinitely malevolent being. 

As a matter of fact, the history of the world has been such 
that not only your theologians but your apostles, and not only 
your apostles but your prophets, and not only your prophets 
but your Jehovah, have all been forced to account for the evil, 
the injustice and the suffering, by the wickedness of man, the 
natural depravity of the human heart and the wiles and machi- 
nations of a malevolent being second only in power to Jehovah 
himself. 

Again and again you have called me to account for ‘‘ mere 
suggestions and assertions without proof’’; and yet your re- 
marks are filled with assertions and mere suggestions without 
proof. 

You admit that ‘‘ great believers are not able to explain the 
inequalities of adjustment between human beings and the 
conditions in which they have been set down to work out 
their destiny.”’ 

How do you know ‘‘that they have been set down to work 
out their destiny’’? Ifthat was, and is, the purpose, then the 
being who settled the ‘‘destiny,’’ and the means by which it 
was to be ‘‘ worked out,’’ is responsible for all that happens. 

And is this the end of your argument, ‘‘ That you are not 
able to explain the inequalities of adjustment between human 
beings’’? Is the solution of this problem beyond your power? 
Does the Bible shed nolight? Is the Christian in the presence 
of this question as dumb as the agnostic? When the injustice 
of this world is so flagrant that you cannot harmonize that 
awful fact with the wisdom and goodness of an infinite God, do 
you not see that you have surrendered, or at least that you 
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have raised a flag of truce beneath which your adversary ac- 
cepts as final your statement that you do not know and that 
your imagination is not sufficient to frame an excuse for God? 

It gave me great pleasure to find that at last even you have 
been driven to say that: ‘‘it is a duty incumbent upon us re- 
spectively according to our means and opportunities, to decide 
by the use of the faculty of reason given us, the great ques- 
tions of natural and revealed religion.”’ 

You admit ‘‘that Iam to decide for myself, by the use of 
my reason,’’ whether the Bible is the word of God or not— 
whether there is any revealed religion — and whether there be 
or be not an infinite being who created and who governs this 
world. 

You also admit that we are to decide these questions ac- 
cording to the balance of the evidence. 

Is this in accordance with the doctrine of Jehovah? Did 
Jehovah say to the husband that if his wife became convinced, 
according to her means and her opportunities, and decided 
according to her reason, that it was better to worship some 
other God than Jehovah, then that he was to say to her: 
‘‘You are entitled to decide according to the balance of the 
evidence as it seems to you’’? 

Have you abandoned Jehovah? Is man more just than he? 
Have you appealed from him to the standard of reason? Is it 
possible that the leader of the English Liberals is nearer civil- 
ized than Jehovah ? 

Do you know that in this sentence you demonstrate the ex- 
istence of adawn in your mind? This sentence makes it cer- 
tain that in the East of the midnight of Episcopal superstition 
there is the herald of the coming day. And if this sentence 
shows a dawn, what shall I say of the next: 

‘‘We are not entitled, either for or against belief, to set up in 
this province any rule of investigation except such as common 
sense teaches us to use in the ordinary conduct of life’ ? 
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This certainly is a morning star. Let me take this statement, 
let me hold it as a torch, and by its light I beg of you to read 
the Bible once again. 

Is it in accordance with reason that an infinitely good and 
loving God would drown a world that he had taken no means 
to civilize—to whom he had given no bible, no gospel,— 
taught no scientific fact and in which the seeds of art had not 
been sown; that he would create a world that ought to be 
drowned? That a being of infinite wisdom would create a rival, 
knowing that the rival would fill perdition with countless souls 
destined to suffer eternal pain? Is it according to common 
sense that an infinitely good God would order some of his 
children to kill others? That he would command soldiers to 
rip open with the sword of war the bodies of women— wreak- 
ing vengeance on babes unborn? Is it according to reason 
that a good, loving, compassionate, and just God would estab- 
lish slavery among men, and that a pure God would uphold 
polygamy? Is it according to common sense that he who 
wished to make men merciful and loving would demand the 
sacrifice of animals, so that his altars would be wet with the 
blood of oxen, sheep, and doves? Is it according to reason 
that a good God would inflict tortures upon his ignorant chil- 
that he would torture animals to death—and is it in 
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accordance with common sense and reason that this God would 
create countless billions of people knowing that they would be 
eternally damned? 

What is common sense? Is it the result of observation, rea- 
son and experience, or is it the child of credulity ? 

There is this curious fact: The far past and the far future 
seem to belong to the miraculous and the monstrous. The 
present, as a rule, is the realm of common sense. If you say 
to a man: ‘‘Eighteen hundred years ago the dead were 
raised,’’ he will reply: ‘‘ Yes, I know that.’”’ And if you say : 
‘‘A hundred thousand years from now all the dead will be 
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raised,’’ he will probably reply : ‘‘I presume so.’’ But if you 
tell him: ‘‘I saw a dead man raised to-day,’ he will ask, 
‘“From what madhouse have you escaped ?”’ 

The moment we decide ‘‘ according to reason,’’ ‘‘ according to 
the balance of evidence,’’ we are charged with “‘ having violated 
the laws of social morality and decency,”’ and the defender of the 
miraculous and the incomprehensible takes another position. 

The theologian has a city of refuge to which he flies—an old 
breastwork behind which he kneels—arifle-pit into which he 
crawls. You have described this city, this breastwork, this 
rifle-pit and also the leaf under which the ostrich of theology 
thrusts its head. Let me quote: 

‘‘Qur demands for evidence must be limited by the general 
reason of the case. Does that general reason of the case make 
it probable that a finite being, with a finite place in a compre- 
hensive scheme devised and administered by a being who is 
infinite, would be able even to embrace within his view, or 
rightly to appreciate all the motives or aims that there may 
have been in the mind of the divine disposer ?”’ 

And this is what you call ‘“‘ deciding by the use of the faculty 
ofreason,’’ ‘‘ according to the evidence,”’ or at least ‘‘according 
to the balance of evidence.’’ This isa conclusion reached by a 
‘“rule of investigation such as common sense teaches us to use 
in the ordinary conduct of life.’’ Will you have the kindness 
to explain what it is to act contrary to evidence, or contrary to 
common sense? Can you imagine a superstition so gross that . 
it cannot be defended by that argument? 

Nothing, it seems to me, could have been easier than for 
Jehovah to have reasonably explained his scheme. You may 
answer that the human intellect is not sufficient to understand 
the expianation. Why then do not theologians stop explaining? 
Why do they feel it incumbent upon them to explain that 
which they admit God would have explained had the humap 
mind been capable of understanding it? 
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How much better would it have been if Jehovah had said , 
few things on these subjects. It always seemed wonderful to me 
that he spent several days and nights on Mount Sinai explain- 
ing to Moses how he could detect the presence of leprosy, 
without once thinking to give him a prescription for its cure. 

There were thousands and thousands of opportunities for 
this God to withdraw from these questions the shadow and the 
cloud. When Jehovah out of the whirlwind asked questions 
of Job, how much better it would have been if Job had asked 
and Jehovah had answered. 

You say that we should be governed by evidence and by 
common sense. Then you tell us that the questions are be- 
yond the reach of reason, and with which common sense has 
nothing to do. If we then ask for an explanation, you reply 
in the scornful challenge of Dante. 

You seem to imagine that every man who gives an opinion, 
takes his solemn oath that the opinion is the absolute end of 
all investigation on that subject. 

In my opinion, Shakespeare was, intellectually, the greatest 
of the human race, and my intention was simply to express 
that view. It never occurred to me that any one would sup- 
pose that I thought Shakespeare a greater actor than Garrick, 
a more wonderful composer than Wagner, a better violinist 
than Remenyi, or a heavier man than Daniel Lambert. It is 
to be regretted that you were misled by my words and really 
supposed that I intended to say that Shakespeare was a greatet 
general than Cesar. But, after all, your criticism has no pos- 
sible bearing on the point at issue. Is it an effort to avoid 
that which cannot be met? The real question is this: If we 
cannot account for Christ without a miracle, how can we ac- 
count for Shakespeare? Dr. Field took the ground that 
Christ himself was a miracle; that it was impossible to account 
for such a being in any natural way ; and, guided by common 
sense, guided by the rule of investigation such as common 
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sense teaches, I called attention to Buddha, Mohammed, Con- 
fucius, and Shakespeare. 

In another place in your Remarks, when my statement 
about Shakespeare was not in your mind, you say: ‘‘All is 
done by steps — nothing by strides, leaps or bounds —all from 
protoplasm up to Shakespeare.’’ Why did you end the series 
with Shakespeare? Did you intend to say Dante, or Bishop 
Butler? 

It is curious to see how much ingenuity a great man exer- 
cises when guided by what he calls ‘‘the rule of investigation 
as suggested by common sense.’’ I pointed out some things 
that Christ did not teach —among others, that he said nothing 
with regard to the family relation, nothing against slavery, 
nothing about education, nothing as to the rights and duties 
of nations, nothing as to any scientific truth. And this is an- 
swered by saying that ‘‘I am quite able to point out the way 
in which the Savior of the world might have been much 
greater as a teacher than he actually was.’’ 

Is this an answer, or is it simply taking refuge behind a 
name? Would it not have been better if Christ had told his 
disciples that they must not persecute; that they had no right 
to destroy their fellow-men ; that they must not put heretics in 
dungeons, or destroy them with flames; that they must not 
invent and use instruments of torture; that they must not ap- 
peal to brutality, nor endeavor to sow with bloody hands the 
seeds of peace? Would it not have been far better had he 
said: ‘‘I come not to bring a sword, but peace’’? Would 
not this have saved countless cruelties and countless lives? 

You seem to think that you have fully answered my objec- 
tion when you say that Christ taught the absolute indissolu- 
bility of marriage. 

Why should a husband and wife be compelled to live with 
each other after love is dead? Why should the wife still be 
bound in indissoluble chains to a husband who is cruel, infa- 
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mous, and false? Why should her life be destroyed because 
of his? Why should she be chained to a criminal and an out- 
cast? Nothing can be more unphilosophic than this. Why 
fill the world with the children of indifference and hatred? 

The marriage contract is the most important, the most 
sacred, that human beings can make. It will be sacredly kept 
by good men and by good women. But if a loving woman — 
tender, noble, and true—makes this contract with a man 
whom she believed to be worthy of all respect and love, and 
who is found to bea cruel, worthless wretch, why should her 
life be lost? 

Do you not know that the indissolubility of the marriage 
contract leads to its violation, forms an excuse for immorality, 
eats out the very heart of truth, and gives to vice that which 
alone belongs to love? 

But in order that you may know why the objection was 
raised, I call your attention to the fact that Christ offered a 
reward, not only in this world but in another, to any hus- 
band who would desert his wife. And do you know that 
this hideous offer caused millions to desert their wives and 
children ? 

Theologians have the habit of using names instead of argu- 
ments— of appealing to some man, great in some direction, to 
establish their creed ; but we all know that no man is great 
enough to be an authority, except in that particular domain in 
which he won his eminence; and we all know that great men 
are not great in all directions. Bacon died a believer in the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy. Tycho Brahe kept an imbe- 
cile in his service, putting down with great care the words that 
fell from the hanging lip of idiocy, and then endeavored to put 
them together in a way to form prophecies. Sir Matthew Hale 
believed in witchcraft not cnly, but in its lowest and most vul- 
gar forms ; and some of the greatest men of antiquity examined 
the entrails of birds to find the secrets of the future. 
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It has always seemed to me that reasons are better than 
names. 

After taking the ground that Christ could not have been a 
greater teacher than he actually was, you ask : ‘‘ Where would 
have been the wisdom of delivering to an uninstructed popula- | 
tion of a particular age a codified religion which was to serve 
for all nations, all ages, all states of civilization ?’’ 

Does not this question admit that the teachings of Christ will 
not serve for all nations, all ages and all states of civilization ? 

But let me ask : If it was necessary for Christ ‘‘to deliver to 
an uninstructed population of a particular age a certain religion 
suited only for that particular age,’’ why should a civilized and 
scientific age eighteen hundred years afterwards be absolutely 
bound by that religion? Do you not see that your position 
cannot be defended, and that you have provided no way for 
retreat? Ifthe religion of Christ was for that age, is it for this? 
Are you willing to admit that the Ten Commandments are not 
for all time? If, then, four thousand years before Christ, 
‘fan uninstructed 
’ can you give 
a reason why the religion of Christ should not have been of the 
same character ? 

In the first place you say that God has revealed himself to 
the world—that he has revealed a religion ; and in the next 
place, that ‘‘he has not revealed a perfect religion, for the 
reason that no room would be left for the career of human 
thought.”’ 

Why did not God reveal this imperfect religion to all people 
instead of to a small and insignificant tribe, a tribe without com- 


commandments were given not simply for 
population of a particular age, but for all time, 


merce and without influence among the nations of the world? 
Why did he hide this imperfect light under a bushel? If the 
light was necessary for one, was it not necessary for all? And 
why did he drown a world to whom he had not even given that 
fght? According to your reasoning, would there not have 
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been left greater room for the career of human thought, had no 
revelation been made? 

You say that ‘‘ you have known a person who after studying 
the old classical or Olympian religion for a third part of a cen- 
tury, at length began to hope that he had some partial compre- 
hension of it—some inkling of what is meant.’’ You say this 
for the purpose of showing hcw impossible it is to understand 
the Bible. If it is so difficult, why do you call it a revelation? 
And yet, according to your creed, the man who does not un- 
derstand the revelation and believe it, or who does not believe 
it, whether he understands it or not, is to reap the harvest of 
everlasting pain. Ought not the revelation to be revealed ? 

In order to eseape from the fact that Christ denounced the 
chosen people of God as ‘‘a generation of vipers’’ and as 
‘‘whited sepulchres,’’ you take the ground that the scribes and 
pharisees were not the chosen people. Of what blood were 
they ? it will not do to say that they were not the people. Can 
you deny that Christ addressed the chosen people when he said : 
‘‘ Jerusalem, which killest the prophets and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee’’? 

You have cajled me to an account for what I said in regard 
to Ananias and Sapphira. f7rst, I am charged with having 
said that the apostles conceived the idea of having all things 
in common, and you denounce this as an interpolation ; second, 
‘that motives of prudence are stated as a matter of fact to have 
influenced the offending couple’’—and this is charged as an 
interpolation ; and, ¢hzrd, that I stated that the apostles sent for 
the wite of Ananias—and this is characterized as a pure in- 
vention. 

To me it seems reasonable to suppose that the idea of having 
all things in common was conceived by those who had nothing, 
or had the least, and not by those who had plenty. In the 


last verses of the fourth chapter of the Acts, you will find 
this : 
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‘* Neither was there any among them that lacked, for as many as were pos- 
sessed of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need. And Joses, who by the apostles was 
surnamed Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, the son of consolation), a Levite 
and of the country of Cyprus, having land, sold it, and brought the money, and 
laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 


Now it occurred to me that the idea was in all probability 
suggested by the men at whose feet the property was laid. It 
never entered my mind that the idea originated with those who 
had land forsale. There may be a different standard by which 
human nature is measured in your country, than in mine; but 
if the thing had happened in the United States, I feel abso- 
lutely positive that it would have been at the suggestion of 
the apostles. 

‘‘Ananias, with Sapphira, his wife, sold a possession and kept back part of the 


price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain part and laid it at 
the apostles’ feet.” 


In my Letter to Dr. Field I stated—not at the time pre- 
tending to quote from the New Testament — that Ananias and 
Sapphira, after talking the matter over, not being entirely sat- 
ished with the collaterals, probably concluded to keep a little 
—just enough to keep them from starvation if the good and 
pious bankers should abscond. It never occurred to me that 
any man would imagine that this was a quotation, and I feel 
. like asking your pardon for having led you into this error, 
We are informed in the Bible that ‘‘they kept back a part of 
the price.’’ It occurred to me, ‘‘judging by the rule of in- 
vestigation according to common sense,’’ that there was a 
reason for this, and I could think of no reason except that they 
did not care to trust the apostles with all, and that they kept 
back just a little, thinking it might be useful if the rest should 
be lost. 

According to the account, after Peter had made a few re- 
marks to Ananias, 
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‘‘Ananias fell down and gave up the ghost; . . . . andthe young men 
arose, wound him up, and carried him out, and buried him. And it was about 
the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was done, came 
in,” 

Whereupon Peter said: 


‘¢¢ Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much?’ And she said, ‘ Yea, for 
so much.’ Then Peter said unto her, ‘ How is it that ye have agreed together to 
tempt the spirit of the Lord? Behold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
husband are at the door, and shall carry thee out.” Then fell she down straight- 
way at his feet, and yielded up the ghost; and the young men came in, and 
found her dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her husband.” 

The only objection found to this is, that I inferred that the 
apostles had sent for her. Sending for her was not the offence. 
The failure to tell her what nad happened to her husband 
was the offence — keeping his fate a secret from her in order 
that she might be caught in the same net that had been set for 
her husband by Jehovah. This was the offence. This was 
the mean and cruel thing to which I objected. Have you an- 
swered that? 

Of course, I feel sure that the thing never occurred — the 
probability being that Ananias and Sapphira never lived and 
never died. It is probably a story invented by the early 
church to make the collection of subscriptions somewhat 
easier. 

And yet, we find a man in the nineteenth century, foremost 
of his fellow-citizens in the affairs of a great nation, upholding 
this barbaric view of God. 


‘ 


Let me beg of you to use your reason ‘‘according to the 
rule suggested by common sense.’’ Let us do what little we 
can to rescue the reputation, even of a Jewish myth, from the 
calumnies of Ignorance and Fear. 

So, again, I am charged with having given certain words as 
a quotation from the Bible in which two passages are combined 
—‘‘They who believe and are baptized shall be saved, and 
they who believe not shall be damned. And these shall go 
sway into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.”’ 
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They were given as two passages. No one for a moment 
supposed that they would be read together as one, and no one 
imagined that any one in answering the argument would be 
led to believe that they were intended as one. Neither was 
there in this the slightest negligence, as I was answering a man 
who is perfectly familiar with the Bible. The objection was 
too small to make. It is hardly large enough to answer— 
and had it not been made by you it would not have been an- 
swered. 

You are not satisfied with what I have said upon the subject 
of immortality. What I said was this: The idea of immor- 
tality, that like a sea has ebbed and flowed in the human heart, 
with its countless waves of hope and fear beating against the 
shores and rocks of time and fate, was not born of any book, 
nor of any creed, nor of any religion. It was born of human 
affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow beneath the mists 
and clouds of doubt and darkness as long as love kisses the 
lips of death. 

You answer this by saying that ‘‘the Egyptians were be- 
levers in immortality, but were not a people of high intellectual 
development.”’ 

How such a statement tends to answer what I have said, is 
beyond my powers of discernment. Is there the slightest con- 
nection between my statement and your objection ? 

You make still another answer, and say that ‘‘the ancient 
Greeks were a race of perhaps unparalled intellectual capacity, 
and that notwithstanding that, the most powerful mind of the 
Greek philosophy, that of Aristotle, had no clear conception 
of a personal existence in a future state.’’ May I be allowed 
to ask this simple question : Who has? 

Are you urging an objection to the dogma of immortality, 
when you say that a race of unparalled intellectual capacity had 
no confidence in .t? 1s that a doctrine believed only by people 
who lack intellectual capacity? I stated that the idea of im- 
mortality was born of love. Yeu reply, ‘‘the Ereyptians be- 
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lieved it, but they were not intellectual.’’ Is not this a xox 
sequitur ? The question is: Were they a loving people? 

Does history show that there is a moral governor of the 
world? What witnesses shall we call? The billions of slaves 
who were paid with blows?—the countless mothers whose 
babes were sold? Have we time to examine the Waldenses, 
the Covenanters of Scotland, the Catholics of Ireland, the vic- 
tims of St. Bartholomew, of the Spanish Inquisition, all those 
who have died in flames? Shall we hear the story of Bruno? 
Shall we ask Servetus? Shall we ask the millions slaughtered 
by Christian swords in America—all the victims of ambition, 
of perjury, of ignorance, of superstition and revenge, of storm 
and earthquake, of famine, flood and fire? 

Can all the agonies and crimes, can all the inequalities of 
the world be answered by reading the ‘‘noble Psalm’”’ in which 
are found the words : ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, so 
I will hear thee, and thou shalt praiseme’’? Do you prove 
the truth of these fine words, this honey of Trebizond, by the 
victims of religious persecution? Shall we hear the sighs and 
sobs of Siberia? 

Another thing. Why should you, from the page of Greek 
history, with the sponge of your judgment, wipe out all names 
but one, and tell us that the most powerful mind of the Greek 
philosophy was that of Aristotle? How did you ascertain this 
fact? Is it not fair to suppose that you merely intended to say 
that, according to your view, Aristotle had the most powerful 
mind among all the philoscphers of Greece? I should not call 
attention to this, except for your criticism on a like remark of 
mine as to the intellectual superiority of Shakespeare. But 1 
you knew the trouble I have had in finding out your meaning, 
from your words, you would pardon me for calling attention to 
a single line from Aristotle: ‘‘Clearness is the virtue of 
style.’’ 

To me Epicurus seems far greater than Aristotle. He had 
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clearer vision. His cheek was closer to the breast of nature, 
and he planted his philosophy nearer to the bed-rock of fact. 
He was practical enough to know that virtue is the means and 
_ happiness the end ; that the highest philosophy is the art of 
living. He was wise enough to say that nothing is of the slight- 
est value to man that does not increase or preserve his well- 
being, and he was great enough to know and courageous 
enough to declare that all the gods and ghosts were monstrous 
phantoms born of ignorance and fear. 

I still insist that human affection is the foundation of the idea 
of immortality ; that love was the first to speak that word, no 
matter whether they who spoke it were savage or civilized, 
Egyptian or Greek. But if we are immortal—if there be an- 
other world—why was it not clearly set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment? Certainly, the authors of that book had an opportunity 
to learn it from the Egyptians. Why was it not revealed by 
Jehovah? Why did he waste his time in giving orders for the 
consecration of priests—in saying that they must have sheep’s 
blood put on their right ears and on their right thumbs and on 
their right big toes? Could a God with any sense of humor 
give such directions, or watch without huge laughter the per- 
formance of such a ceremony? In order to see the beauty, the 
depth and tenderness of such a consecration, is it essential to 
be in a state of ‘‘ reverential calm’’ ? 

Is it not strange that Christ did not tell of another world 
distinctly, clearly, without parable, and without the mist of 
metaphor? 

The fact is that the Hindoos, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans taught the immortality of the soul, not as a 
glittering guess—a possible perhaps—but as a clear and 
demonstrated truth for many centuries before the birth of 
Christ. 

If the Old Testament proves anything, it is that death ends 
all. And the New Testament, by basing immortality on the 
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resurrection of the body, but ‘‘ keeps the word of promise to 
our ear and breaks it to our hope.”’ 

In my Reply to Dr. Field, I said: ‘‘ The truth is, that no 
onc can justly be heid responsible for his thoughts. The brain 
thinks without asking our consent; we believe, or disbelieve, 
without an effort of the will. Belief is a result. It 1s the effect 
of evidence upon the mind. The scales turn in spite of him 
who watches. There is no opportunity of being honest or 
dishonest in the formation of an opinion. The conclusion is 
entirely independent of desire. We must believe, or we must 
doubt, in spite of what we wish,”’ 

Does the brain think without our consent? Can we control 
our thought? Can we tell what we are going to think to- 
morrow ? 

Can we stop thinking ? 

Is belief the result of that which to us 1s evidence, or is it a 
product of the will? Can the scales in which reason weighs 
evidence be turned by the will? Why then should evidence 
be weighed? If it all depends on the will, what is evidence? 
Is there any opportunity of being dishonest in the formation 
of an opinion? Must not the man who forms the opinion 
know what it is? He cannot knowingly cheat himself. He 
cannot be deceived with dice that he loads. He cannot play 
unfairly at solitaire without knowing that he has lost the game. 
He cannot knowingly weigh with false scales and believe in the 
correctness of the result. 

You have not even attempted to answer my arguments upon 
these points, but you have unconsciousiy avoided them. You 
did not attack the citadel. In military parlance, you pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘shell the woods.’’ The noise is precisely the same 
as though every shot had been directed against the enemy’s 
position, but the result is not. You do not seem willing to 
implicitly trust the correctness of your aim. You prefer to 
place the target after the shot. 
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The question is whether the will knowingly can change evi- 
dence, and whether there is any opportunity of being dishonest 
in the fermation of an opinion. You have changed the issue. 
You have erased the word formation and interpolated the 
word expression. 

Let us suppose that a man has given an opinion, knowing 
that itis not based on any fact. Can you say that he has 
given his opinion? The mcment a prejudice is known to be a 
prejudice, it disappears. Ignorance is the soil in which preju- 
dice must grow. Touched by a ray of light, it dies. The 
judgment of man may be warped by prejudice and passion, 
but it cannot be consciously warped. It is impossible for any 
man to be influenced by a known prejudice, because a known 
prejudice cannot exist. 

I am not contending that all opinions have been honestly 
expressed. What I contend is that when a dishonest opinion 
has been expressed it is not the opinion that was formed. 

The cases suggested by you are not in point. Fathers are 
honestly swayed, if really swayed, by love; and queens and 
judges have pretended to be swayed by the highest motives, 
by the clearest evidence, in order that they might kill rivals, 
reap rewards, and gratify revenge. But what has all this to 
do with the fact that he who watches the scales in which evi- 
dence is weighed knows the actual result? 

Let us examine your case: If a father is consciously swayed 
by his love for his son, and for that reason says that his son is 
innocent, then he has not expressed his opinion. If he is un- 
consciously swayed and says that his son is innocent, then he 
has expressed his opinion. In both instances his opinion 
was independent of his will; but in the first instance he 
did not express his opinion. You will certainly see this 
distinction between the formation and the expression of an 
opinion. | 

The same argument applies to the man who consciously has 
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a desire to condemn. Such a conscious desire cannot affect the 
testimony — cannot affect the opinion. Queen Elizabeth un- 
doubtedly desired the death of Mary Stuart, but this conscious 
desire could not have been the foundation on which rested 
Elizabeth’s opinion as to the guilt or innocence of her rival. 
It is barely possible that Elizabeth did not express her real 
opinion. Do you believe that the English judges in the matter 
of the Popish Plot gave judgment in accordance with their 
opinions? Are you satisfied that Napoleon expressed his real 
opinion when he justified himself for the assassination of the 
Duc d’Enghien ? 

If you answer these questions in the affirmative, you admit 
that lam right. If you answer in the negative, you admit that 
you are wrong. The moment you admit that the opinion 
formed cannot be changed by expressing a pretended opinion, 
your argument is turned against yourself. 

It is admitted that prejudice strengthens, weakens and colors 
evidence ; but prejudice is honest. And when one acts know- 
ingly against the evidence, that is not by reason of prejudice. 

According to my views of propriety, it would be unbecoming 
for me to say that your argument on these questions is ‘‘a 
piece of plausible shallowness.’’ Such language might be re- 
garded as lacking ‘‘ reverential calm,’’ and I therefore refrain 
from even characterizing it as plausible. 

Is it not perfectly apparent that you have changed the issue, 
and that instead of showing that opinions are creatures of the 
will, you have discussed the quality of actions? What have 
corrupt and cruel judgments pronounced by corrupt and cruel 
judges to do with their real opinions? When a judge forms 
one opinion and renders another he is calied corrupt. The 
corruption does not consist in forming his opinion, but in ren- 
dering one that he did not form. Doesa dishonest creditor, 
who incorrectly adds a number of items making the aggregate 
soe large, necessarily change his opinion as to the relations 
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of numbers? When an error is known, it is not a mistake; 
but a conclusion reached by a mistake, or by a prejudice, or 
by both, is a necessary conclusion. He who pretends to come 
to a conclusion by a mistake which he knows is not a mistake, 
knows that he has not expressed his real opinion, 

Can any thing be more illogical than the assertion that be- 
cause a boy reaches, through negligence in adding figures, a 
wrong result, that he is accountable for his opinion of the re- 
sult? If he knew he was negligent, what must his opinion of 
the result have been? 


So with the man who boldly announces that he has dis- 
covered the numerical expression of the relation sustained by 
the diameter to the circumference of a circle. If he is honest 
in the announcement, then the announcement was caused not 
by his will but by his ignorance. His will cannot make the 
announcement true, and he could not by any possibility have 
supposed that his will could affect the correctness of his an- 
nouncement. The will of one who thinks that he has invented 
or discovered what is called perpetual motion, is not at fault. 
The man, if honest, has been misled; if not honest, he en- 
deavors to mislead others. There is prejudice, and prejudice 
does raise a clamor, and the intellect is affected, and the 
judgment is darkened and the opinion is deformed; but the 
prejudice is real and the clamor is sincere and the judgment 
1s upright and the opinion is honest. 


The intellect is not always supreme. It is surrounded by 
clouds. It sometimes sits in darkness. It is often misled— 
sometimes, in superstitious fear, it abdicates. It is not al- 
ways a white light. The passions and prejudices are pris- 
matic—they color thoughts. Desires betray the judgment 
and cunningly mislead the will. 


You seem to think that the fact of responsibility is in dan- 
ger unless it rests upon the will, and this will you regard as 
something without a cause, springing into being in some 
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mysterious way, without father or mother, without seed or 
soil, or rain or light. You must admit that man is a condi- 
tioned being—that he has wants, objects, ends, and aims, and 
that these are gratified and attained only by the use of means. 
Do not these wants and these objects have something to do 
with the will, and does not the intellect have something to do 
with the means? Is not the will a product? Independently 
of conditions, can it exist? Is it not necessarily produced? 
Behinc every wish and thought, every dream and fancy, 
every fear and hope, are there not countless causes? Man 
feels shame. What does this prove? He pities himself. 
What does this demonstrate? 

The dark continent of motive and desire has never been 
explored. In the brain, that wondrous world with one inhab- 
itant, there are recesses dim and dark, treacherous sands and 
dangerous shores, where seeming sirens tempt and fade; 
streams that rise in unknown lands from hidden springs, 
strange seas with ebb and flow of tides, resistless billows 
urged by storms of flame, profound and awful depths hidden 
by mist of dreams, obscure and phantom realms where vague 
and fearful things are half revealed, jungles where passion’s 
tigers crouch, and skies of cloud and blue where fancies fly 
with painted wings that dazzle and mislead ; and the poor sov- 
ereign of this pictured world is led by old desires and ancient 
hates, and stained by crimes of many vanished years, and 
pushed by hands that long ago were dust, until he feels like 
some bewildered slave that Mockery has throned and 
crowned. 

No one pretends that the mind of man is perfect—that it 
is not affected by desires, colored by hopes, weakened by 
fears, deformed by ignorance and distorted by superstition. 
But all this has nothing to do with the innocence of opinion. 

It may be that the Thugs were taught that murder is inno- 
cent; but did the teachers believe what they taught? Did the 
pupils believe the teachers? Did not Jehovah teach that the 
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act that we describe as murder was a duty? Were not his 
teachings practiced by Moses and Joshua and Jephthah and 
Samuel and David? Were they honest? But what has all 
this to do with the point at issue? 


Society has the right to protect itself, even from honest 
murderers and conscientious thieves. The belief of the crim- 
inal does not disarm society; it protects itself from him as 
from a poisonous serpent, or from a beast that lives on hu- 
man flesh. We are under no obligation to stand still and al- 
low ourselves to be murdered by one who honestly thinks 
that it is his duty to take our lives. And yet according to 
your argument, we have no right to defend ourselves from 
honest Thugs. Was Saul of Tarsus a Thug when he perse- 
cuted Christians “even unto strange cities”? Is the Thug of 
India more ferocious than Torquemada, the Thug of Spain? 


If belief depends upon the will, can all men have correct 
opinions who will to have them? Acts are good or bad, ac- 
cording to their consequences, and not according to the in- 
tentions of the actors. Honest opinions may be wrong, and 
opinions dishonestly expressed may be right. 


Do you mean to say that because passion and prejudice, the 
reckless “pilots ’twixt the dangerous shores of will and judg- 
ment,” sway the mind, that the opinions which you have ex- 
pressed in your Remarks to me are not your opinions? Cer- 
tainly you will admit that in all probability you have preju- 
dices and passions, and if so, can the opinions that you have 
expressed, according to your argument, be honest? My lack 
of confidence in your argument gives me perfect confidence 
in your candor. You may remember the philosopher who 
retained his reputation for veracity, in spite of the fact that 
he kept saying: “There is no truth in man.” 

Are only those opinions honest that are formed without 
any interference of passion, affection, habit or fancy? What 
would the opinion of a man without passions, affections, or 
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fancies be worth? The alchemist gave up his search for an 
universal solvent upon being asked in what kind of vessel 
he expected to keep it when found. 


It may be admitted that Biel “shows us how the life of 
Dante co-operated with his extraordinary natural gifts and 
capabalities to make him what he was,” but does this tend to 
show that Dante changed his opinions by an act of his will, 
or that he reached honest opinions by knowingly using false 
weights and measures? 


You must admit that the opinions, habits and religions of 
men depend, at least in some degree, on race, occupation, 
training and capacity. Is not every thoughtful man com- 
pelled to agree with Edgar Fawcett, in whose brain are united 
the beauty of the poet and the subtlety of the logician, 

“Who sees how vice her venom wreaks 
On the frail babe before it speaks, 


And how heredity enslaves 
With ghostly hands that reach from graves’? 


Why do you hold the intellect criminally responsible for 
opinions, when you admit that it is controlled by the will? 
And why do you hold the will responsible, when you 
insist that it is swayed by the passions and affections? But all 
this has nothing to do with the fact that every opinion has 
been honestly formed, whether honestly expressed or not. 


No one pretends that all governments have been honestly 
formed and honestly administered. All vices, and some vir- 
tues are represented in most nations. In my opinion a repub- 
lic is far better than a monarchy. The legally expressed will 
of the people is the only rightful sovereign. This sovereign- 
ty, however, does not embrace the realm of thought or opin- 
ion. In that world, each human being is a sovereign,—throned 
and crowned: One is a majority. The good citizens of that 
realm give to others all rights that they claim for themselves, 
and those who appeal to force are the anly traitors. 
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The existence of theological despotisms, of God-anointed 
kings, does not tend to prove that a known prejudice can 
determine the weight of evidence. When men were so 
ignorant as to suppose that God would destroy them un- 
less they burned heretics, they lighted the fagots in self- 
defence, 

Feeling as I do that man is not responsible for his opin- 
ions, I characterized persecution for opinion’s sake as in- 
famous. So, it is perfectly clear to me, that it would be the 
infamy of infamies for an infinite being to create vast num- 
bers of men knowing that they would suffer eternal pain. If 
an infinite God creates a man on purpose to damn him, or 
creates him knowing that he will be damned, is not the crime 
the same? We make mistakes and failures because we are 
finite; but can you conceive of any excuse for an infinite 
being who creates failures? If you had the power to change, 
by a wish, a statue into a human being, and you knew that 
this being would die without a “change of heart” and suffer 
endless pain, what would you do? 


Can you think of any excuse for an earthly father, who, 
having wealth, learning and leisure, leaves his own children 
in ignorance and darkness? Do you believe that a God of 
infinite wisdom, justice and love, called countless generations 
of men into being, knowing that they would be used as fuel 
for the eternal fire? 

Many will regret that you did not give your views upon the 
main questions—the principal issues—involved, instead of 
calling attention, for the most part, to the unimportant. If 
men were discussing the causes and results of the Franco- 
Prussian war, it would hardly be worth while for a third per- 
son to interrupt the argument for the purpose of calling 
attention to a misspelled word in the terms of surrender. 


If we admit that man is responsible for his opinions and his 
thoughts, and that his will is perfectly free, still these admis- 
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sions do not even tend to prove the inspiration of the Bible, 
or the “divine scheme of redemption.” 


In my judgment, the days of the supernatural are num- 
bered. The dogma of inspiration must be abandoned. As 
man advances,—as his intellect enlarges,—as his knowledge 
increases,—as his ideals become nobler, the bibles and creeds 
will lose their authority—the miraculous will be classed with 
the impossible, and the idea of special providence will be 
discarded. Thousands of religions have perished, innumer- 
able gods have died, and why should the religion of our time 
be exempt from the common fate? 


Creeds cannot remain permanent in a world in which 
knowledge increases. Science and superstition cannot peace- 
ably occupy the same brain. This is an age of investigation, 
of discovery and thought. Science destroys the dogmas that 
mislead the mind and waste the energies of man. It points 
out the ends that can be accomplished ; takes into considera- 
tion the limits of our faculties; fixes our attention on the 
affairs of this world, and erects beacons of warning on the 
dangerous shores. It seeks to ascertain the conditions of 
health, to the end that life may be enriched and lengthened, 
and it reads with a smile this passage: 


“And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul, so that from his 
body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” 


Science is the enemy of fear and credulity. It invites in- 
vestigation, challenges the reason, stimulates inquiry, and 
welcomes the unbeliever. It seeks to give food and shelter, 
and raiment, education and liberty to the human race. It wel- 
comes every fact and every truth. It has furnished a founda- 
tion for morals, a philosophy for the guidance of man. From 
all books it selects the good, and from all theories, the true. 
It seeks to civilize the human race by the cultivation of the 
intellect and heart. It refines, through art, music and the 
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drama—giving voice and expression to every noble thought. 
The mysterious does not excite the feeling of worship, but 
the ambition to understand. It does not pray—it works. It 
does not answer inquiry with the malicious cry of “blas- 
phemy.” Its feelings are not hurt by contradiction, neither 
does it ask to be protected by law from the laughter of 
heretics. It has taught man that he cannot walk beyond the 
horizon—that the questions of origin and destiny cannot be 
answered—that an infinite personality cannot be compre- 
hended by a finite being, and that the truth of any system of 
religion based on the supernatural cannot by any possibility 
be established—such a religion not being within the domain 
of evidence. And, above all, it teaches that all our duties are 
here—that all our obligations are to sentient beings; that in- 
telligence, guided by kindness, is the highest possible wis- 
dom; and that “man believes not what he would, but what 
he can.” 

And after all, it may be that “to ride an unbroken horse 
with the reins thrown upon his neck”’—as you charge me 
with doing—gives a greater variety of sensations, a keener 
delight, and a better prospect of winning the race than to sit 
solemnly astride of a dead one, in “a deep reverential calm,” 
with the bridle firmly in your hand. 


Again assuring you of my profound respect, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


RoBert G. INGERSOLL. 


